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' THIS ATTEMPT TO DEFEND ANCIENT BRITAIN, 



FROM THE CALUMNIES, 



OF HISTORIANS, AND ECONOMISTS; 



IS DEDICATiBD, WITH PERMISSION; 



AS A TRIBUTE OF ESTEEM, AND RESPECT, 



FOR PURE BRITISH FEELING. 



PREFACE. 



This small work^ is not desired, to include 
every thing, that might be said on a subject; 
which, however antiquated, is still interesting; 
as it treats of the glory, or disgrace, of the ances- 
tors of the most civilized nations of the present 
age. Its full completion, as it depends on the 
uncertain favor of the public, may never be ef- 
fected. It would include a variety of collateral 
evidence; and, if the name of Csesar, be taken as 
symbolical of the Roman power; it would demand 
a minute scrutiny, of all the transactions of the 
Romans with Britain. This process would shew 
the preponderance of her councils, and arms, in 
all ages; and the utter impracticability of the 
success of a foreign power, against a nation, 

which, if true to itself, could always have defied 

* 

the united efforts of the world. 
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The invasion of Britain by Caesar is a period of 
history which has so often come before the eyes 
of almost every reader, that it appears to have 
been set at rest for ever, and the barbarism of the 
ancient Britons has been so peremptorily deter- 
mined by men of the deepest research, and most 
sagacious minds, that it may seem paradoxical to 
dispute their assertions. But if the question has 
been surrounded by circumstances calculated to 
deceive the imagination, and pervert the judge- 
inenty if it has been opposed by prejudices most 
strongly rooted in our nature, and perpetually 
recurring, if the truth has been most studiously 
concealed, and the most artful falsehoods brought 
forward, the history of ancient Britain, tho* per- 
petually examined, may yet have been completely 
misunderstood. Theso considerations and th6 

B 
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conviction that trutli is always valuable, and ca-« 
pable of indefinite application, have incited me to 
researches apparently trifling, but whose insults, 
if well founded, may act on the whole course of 
the Roman history as the detection of early errors 
in an arithmetical process may affect the whole 
calculation. The confused and imperfect state- 
ments of the Romans, which indicate the most 
tedious and sangiunary otrntests, with a populous, 
strong, and warlike people, are supposed, almost 
generally, to prove nothing but the weakness and 
barbarism of a nation, which neither ten years 
of warfare, for Britain must first have been con- 
quwed in Gaul, could subdue, nor a long line uf 
generals and emperors completely turn into a con-* 
quered province. But if the policy and campaigns 
pf the Romans, who considered the subjugation of 
Britain as essential to the safety of the empire^ 
be fairly reviewed, the mind will easily form a 
very different conclusion. As the policy of the 
Romans, pertinaciously followed by successive 
sovereigns, is indisputable, it is entirely unac-^ 
countable why, after the failures of Julius CaesaPt 
and the departure of the armies of Augustus on 
equal terms, tho' demonstrations, probably to pre* 
vent the invasion of Italy, were made by Caligula^ 
no further attempt occurred till the fifth genera- 
tion, a long period even in the history of nations, 
when the former invasions had become subjects 
of history or tradition. At this time they re-en-^ 
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tered Briftabi 0et its conquerors but "its allies^ when 
after a citil war the defeatefd party tocA: refuge in 
Oaul, and in eonsequenee of serious threats from 
the government of Britaini the Romans preferred 
earrying the war into a foreign country, to aaat in- 
vasion of Italy, lliese events present the picture 
of a nation rich enough to make its conquest de- 
sirable, and yet too powerful to be attacked with 
impunity. That the Romans obtained cmly a pre« 
carious and military possession of ji^rt of the 
island, is evident from the omissdon of the con* 
quest of Ireland, i^hose ports were more known 
tiian those of Britain, in consequence of a regular 
trade with Spain. As Ireland was to Britain, what 
Britain was to the Continent, the best means of 
assuring its subjection, not only one legion^ which 
in ocmversation was stated by Agricola to be suffi- 
cient, but even five or more legions would have 
been gladly employed in its reduction. But so far 
from the cimquest being possible, it was thought 
a most daring exploit, to come in sight of the sea 
which divides Ireland from jj^ritmn. As Britain 
was invaded at the first opportunity, and its 
conquest subsequently became the great object 
of Roman ambition, we may be assured that the 
forbearance of Augustus^ and his immediate suc- 
cessors, towards an island which according to the 
poets of the day rivalled Syria in wealth, and F^ 
thia in military power, was dictated more byifear 
'than policy. But the effect of substituting osten«^ 
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siUe for Tea) motives has been to throw a designed 
obscurity over the transactions of those times, 
and consequently, the Roman writings, the usual 
authorities for our early history may justly be 
suspected. 

The fictions of regal Rome, have often been 
detected and exposed, while the events of her 
consular and imperial state are suffered to pass 
as undoubted history. But it has not been consi- 
dered that the whole of the Roman history wants 
the check of opposing evidence, which has either 
been destroyed by the government, or has perishp- 
ed thro' time. History, the result of cautious 
and impartial examination of conflicting testi- 
mony, is seldom; if ever, found in the writers of 
Rome. In every public transaction, the orij^nal 
. relater, the senate, and the people, promoted de- 
ception. The Roman history began with fable, 
' and was continued with a perversion of truth move 
deceptive than fable. A mystery, in particular, 
hangs over the whole transactions between Cassar 
and the Gauls, an^ Britpns, which is increased 
by the near resemblance of the commentaries to 
truth, for Caesar avoiding the usual generalizations 
.of falsehood, has given minute details of time^ 
place, and person. A reference to modern times 
will admirably elucidate the system of Csesar. 
. There is a striking resemblance in principle be- 
tween his commentaries and the bulletins of Buo- 
naparte. Both claim victories when defeated^ 
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atid even when a change of position betrays the 
fulure of their plans. Both attribute adverse 
evenls to the elements, both affect to despise the 
enemy at the very time when he is most superioi* 
to them. In Buonaparte, detection immediately 
followed imposition, but the principle is so similar 
in the commentaries, that a minute examination 
convinces us, that contemporary history would 
have turned the greater part of his pretended 
victories into the most unexampled defeats* The 
exploits of Gsensar, at the first view so magnificent, 
when examined in detail, shrink to nothing, ai|d 
extensive sea-fights, the passage of mighty rivers> 
the sueoessfal invasion of foreign countries, the re- 
duction of powerful kingdoms to tributary states, 
prQve either mere falsities^ or grost^ exagges- 
atlo|is« It is a subject worthy of research to prove 
. the truth or falsity of Gaesar^s narrative, . for the 
grae^ Babyloii^ tho' lying ki ruins, is still a sub- 
ject of myjsteiry and. anxious speoulation^ as the 
^effio^ qr supposed effects of her power still sub- 
sist. The invasion of Britain by Gaegar, .as.coUr 
neeted with our ^rly history is still interesting, 
but we assign to it mor^e importance than its tran- 
, dtory nature and vnmt of real connexion with our 
.imnals demand^ Cienturies have rolled away since 
.t^t eventy. yet ^t retains its freshness in 9pr niindf, 
for all the writers, since Elizabeths have ft^edc^ 
it as the first era of our history, and have rejected 
the chronicles, not for their improbability, for t^hey 
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bear the impress of tnith, but because they difier 
from Cs&sar, whose mere assertion confirais every 
thing, and whose denial or even silence disproves 
'the most probable events. Thus, the BritmiB 
claim an early eastern origin, in opposition to Gte-^ 
Bar, who asserte that the island was peopled 'from 
the neighbouring eoast of Gaul, the ehronicles ai^ 
consequently false, and the commentaries raidt as 
l^e most authentic and unbiassed history. -Such 
is the logic which has deceived the industrious 
Rapin, and the sagacious Hume. They represent 
1^ island as unknown to the rest of the worid, 
and inhabited by tribes of Bsurbarians little better 
tiian painted savages. Ga^ar with them is f^e 
Columbus who discovered, and the Cortes who 
conquered a new world. Rowland indeed, in 
bis Mona antiqua has vindicated the Druids, bu!t 
at die expense of the body of the people, forged 
fill that an enlightened aristocracy must nece^ 
sarily refine the nation, and could not its^f ex- 
ist but in ccmsequence of pre^ous, tmd general 
civilisation. This undisputed conviction of tlie 
barbarous state of the Britons, tiio* unconftrmed 
even by the specious and deceptive commentaries 
of Ceesar, has dejNrived them of roads, dties, trade^ 
eemmerce, and of all knowledge of civilized na» 
tions. With regard to ancient Britain, imagine- 
tion even has been dormant; no scenes of pastoral 
innocence, no age of gold flourished in her secluded 
plains, no Druids stretched imder her venerable 
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oaks, meditated the rudiments of infant scienee^ 
<^ poured forth thek* simple verse* On the eon- 
tiwy^ one uni£6rai. shade of blackness has ^een 
tiarown over the picture9 her supposed barbarism 
has been overdiarged, her towns represented as 
confused huts» her plmns without roads^ and her 
annies mere assemblages of naked and undisei*' 
plined barbarians. 

The suppositi<m that eiviUsation eame to Ai^taat 
by land thro* the ^rcuilous route of Gteeee and 
Romoy haa strengthened the idea of its burbariwiy 
the Ught which shone on those rofined nations 
being supposed gradually to lose brilliancy in its 
progress^ and at last to shed but a moonlight rajr 
on this ben^hted island. Nor would the supposi- 
tion have been erroneous, for having come by land 
It miist necessarily have been transmitted tibro* 
many hands. By sea the effect would be entirely 
the reverse^ the m^st direct and close communis 
caticm would subsist between the colony and the 
mother country, and all improvements in science 
and literature, all recent inventions of trade, and 
maxims of commerce, would be immediately com« 
municated. If then civilization came to these is- 
lands directly from the refined and learned nations 
1^ the East, Britain may possibly have been civili-f 
zfid &om the most remote antiquity. The regular 

successive transmission of science thro* Greece 

• 

and Home, is a vulgar error unsupported either by 
analogy or reason. All the colonies of Tyre, in 
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eflfeet all the nations of the western world, parti- 

eipafted equally in the advantages of the mouther 

Country. All the islands and Coasts of the Med!*^ 

t^rraneany ciitd the Adriatic*, werA'in th^eaflleM;^ 

lefties occitfftefd by powerful, eomhierciisd,- *hd ma^* 

iWfketfiring natioiis, which equafled the refiiW^' 

ment of Greece, whofee itifluence extended in every • 

direction through western Europe, and whose. 

merdhaiidi^e eoiihterbalani^ed the exports/ of tJie 

Bast. ^ For tommer^ eould not be cari'ied on by' 

tfie mere productions of the sea-ports, but must 

A^ssarily be maintained by the produce and ma- 

nvffactures of the interior, sea^-ports reseftibHng 

the mouths of rivers, which discharge into the sea' 

the waters collected from a Vast expanse of couii-' 

try. If the world be examined geographically, the 

coa^st of northern Africa, and the suppositi^h' is 

favored by the extreme antiquity of Egypt, seems 

to have been the natural route for early navigation 

and eonsequent civilization. In this case, Spain, 

Gaul^ and Britain, might have been colonized 

many centuries before the arrival of Cadmus and 

Pelops in Greece. If it be recollected that the 

Greeks were only colonies of the Phoenicians, there 

is no reason for giving them a decided superiority 

over the many nations which emanated from Tyre.' 

A constant stream of civilization flowed from the 

East, not merely to Greece, but to every island,' 

and accessible coast of the world. The prevailing 

ojpinion has arisen from the s^upposed impossibiliQr 
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of early navigation, but it may easily be dispro« 
red by the nature of the art itself, and by histo- 
rioal evidence. The world might have remained 
for ever ignorant of the power of gunpowder, and 
steam, those great agents of the moderqs in peace 
and war, for no natural chain of reasoning leads 
to their discovery. But, the most splendid navy, 
. tho' it appear when viewed on the whole, to be the 
grandest effort of human art, and science, arises 
from a few simple data, the buoyancy of wood, and 
its obvious propulsion by oars, and wind. Where«< 
ever wood and iron abounded near the sea, the 
imagination of a child would easily picture out a 
floating house which might be wafted to the dis-' 
tant island, and even reach the unseen shores 
which bounded the expanse of waters that lay 
before him. Maritime discovery is of the most 
exciting nature, and would be embraced, theo- 
retically, or practically, by every mind. Even 
the timid, and sedentary, listen with eagerness to 
the accounts of distant regions. To a coasting nar* 
vigation no difficulties woidd present themselvesi 
and he must be ignorant of the human mind, who 
supposes that navigation beginning on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, would be checked, and not 
rather excited by the outlet to an unlcnown sea. 
Colonies would be the natural result of a coastqig^ 
Navigation, when an abundant population, by the 
Appropriation of land would gradually remove it 
from the great mass of the people. A regular 

c 
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cQBjmnnlcation would of eourse be maintained be- 
tween the colonies and the mother eountry, as in 
the art of navigation^ and the principles of com- 
merce^ they were precisely equal. It is not nece&- 
$ary nor even possible to suppose that navigation 
was carried on solely by the eastern countries*, 
for mechanical resources of the highest kind, aad 
suited to all the exigences of naval architecture^ 
existed not only among the Egyptians^ and the 
Gre^ekS) but among the most ancient Britons, as 
ii^ evident from the prodigious structures of Ave- 
bury and Stonehenge* 

Much stress has been laid on the remarks of 
C^^ar, as to the similarity of names, and customs^ 
on the Continent, and in Britain. But the argu- 
ment is convertible, and consequently inconclusive* 
for if the same enquiries had been made in Britaia* 
a directly contrary answer would have been ob« 
t^ned. £)uch nation woidd have equally gratis 
fted vai3iity, by^the assertion of superior antiquity. 
@ut in the, conduct of Gaul towards Britain^ may 
be recognized the attentions ancientiy paid by co- 
lonies to the mother country. In sacred matters 
the inhabitants of the Continent yielded to Britain^ 
a presmnption that the religion of Britain passed* 
with her colonies to GauL The resort of the C^uls. 
to Brifcoln, shews that the British must have bean* 
wi^aUy superior to them in scieiice,^ and by .a 
constant communication with the £aj»t must h^e. 
maiflitaiped tl^eir superioj:ity« A few rellg|Lo|)9t 
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rites would have been imperceptibly transferred 
to Gaul, long before the time of Caesar. A cont!-* 
nued residence in Britain, would be necessary for 
the numerous acquirements of the Gallic Druids, 
and, in all probability, they remained as long in 
Britain, as Flato, and others, resided in the East. 
This elevation in science, infers a similar progresiS 
in art, in which the reflecting, and persevering 
Briton, probably at all times excelled his neigh- 
bours. 

TheTyriaris had a natural predilection for is-^ 
lands, and the same motive which led them tci 
colcmize Gades, would induce them to occtipy thd 
islands of the Atlantic, and colonies in Britaiii 
would naturally extend to the Continent. Tlie 
evidence of Caesar however does not relate to the 
interior, whose inhabitants he expressly says were 
indigenous. This opinion is also maintained by 
Tacitus, and both authors support the doctrinest 
of infidelity which assert the general and spon- 
taneous production of mankind. The question 
therefore of the original colonization of Britain 
IS entirely untouched by them. Notwithstanding 
the testimony of these authors, which, tho' partial 
changes may have occurred on the coast, does 
not affect the mass of the population, the British 
isles may have been peopled by direct colonies- 
firom the East. Colonization by land, in which 
ease the Inhabited parts of the world must at an 
early period have suffered all the evils of oldf 



■& 
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•ft 

countries^ rests on no good autbority^ is highly 
inconvenient, if not impossible, and is repugnant 
to the division of the earth into distinct nations* 
The colonization of the western nations by sea is 
far more probable, and the instance of the Suevi 
furnishes a strong argument in its favor. As they 
worshipped Isis, and carried a boat in their -pro-* 
cessions, the most direct history could not more 
sfarongly confirm their airival by sea from Egypt* 
If the Egyptians colonized so remote a spot, much 
more would the intermediate countries, and those 
more adapted for commerce, demand their atten* 
tion. A memorial then of Egyptian architecture 
as Stonehenge would fully attest their presence. 

If we refer to the most authentic of all histories, 
we shall find that the arts, particularly that of 
navigation^ were soon advanced to very high per-* 
fection, and it is impossible to suppose that the re-- 
cords of them were not most carefully preserved. 
Man, tiherefore, immediately after the flood, must 
have been furnished with the easiest means of 
transporting himself to the most distant parts of 
the worlds The seas appear to have been arranged 
by providence, as a means of convenient communi-* 
cation between distant countries, and consequently 
of sprea<Ung population into every part of the 
globe. By land, population would extend on every 
side like the circles formed by a stone in a lake^ 
but by sea^ it would naturally divide itself into 
distinct governments, and it is the only mode by 
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whiek distant coloiiization could be effected, for a 
pap«latioii extending itself by land would natu« 
rally acquiesce inithe first soil that suited it. The 
Cretans^ and Phoenidans, who are described as the 
most active, at a very early period, in colonizing 
Libya, and the countries beyond the straits of 
Gibralter, must have carried on their operatiims 
entirely by sea, and with sudi success, that a reflux 
of population took place, and colonies from Spain 
penetrated bey<md Pontus. Strabo records as an 
undoubted fact, that the ancients far excelled the 
aaiigators of his time in the length and import- 
ance of their voyages. When every expedition 
led to the most interesting and profitable discove- 
ries, it is most probable that the utmost extension 
was given to the simple data on which navigation 
depends, for not only riches but dominion followed 
its successful practice. The aboriginal merchant 
easily became a Prince. Many events of the 
greatest consequence must have occurred during 
that long period of civilization in Crete, which the 
fables of antiquity have assigned to the Titans and 
the ^Eunily of Saturn. Minos, theur legitimate de- 
scendant, and evidently the heir of ages of civiU- 
zation, emerges from the darkness into the light 
of history^ as the master of a powerful fleet, and 
the conqueror of the Gredian islimds. The navies 
of Crete,, and Tyre, forming an insular dominion^ 
n^ust have been the grand instruments in ralo- . 
nisiug^ and. consequently civilizing, the old ifiorld^ 
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and idoare daarmg expeditions probaMy peopled 
the aew Continents. With these poweriiil means, 
il seems absard, witiwiit siMie express testi-^ 
many, to reeur to others for more ineonvenient, 
and less efficient. If it appear that navigation 
explored erery part of the globe, not excepting 
even the Continents of America, the secret perhaps 
which Phoenicia concealed from Greece, to which 
they were carried by the spirit of enterprise which 
discovered Iceland, explored the polar regions, 
traversed the equator, circumnavigated Africa^ 
and penetrated to China and Australia; if com- 
n^rce followed navigation or rather accompanied 
it, if the arts and sciences naturally spread them- 
selves wherever navigation and commerce exten- 
ded, civilization may be fairly inferred from the 
most minute collateral proofs, while the most am- 
ple and unbiassed testimony would be required to 
disprove it. Britain, in particular, as lying in the 
way of coasting voyages, must have been known 
kk die most ancient times, tho' hostile nations, and 
seas covered with powerful fleets, might easily 
have intercepted it from the view of the Romans,' 
who were naturally silent respecting countries' 
which lay beyond their power. 
Before coloni^sation became necessary, and it is' 

« 

only thro* neeessdty that man leaves his native 
home, the fertile parts of the earth must have been 
covered with an impenetrable mass of woods, and 
thickets, or with lakes and morasses. The fertile 
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lands, thevefore, would nat have aiffiwrded a pmsaj^ 
tD-eolonies, and la deserts they ntUBt have starved. 
The .forests of h)Wy thorny wood, which mrt^nally^ 
eorvered the CkiiitmeBts, must have been at firsti 
cleared by a paiafiil and laborious process, like 
the hack settleiiftente in America, and would' be 
^Qdually oocsttpied as the population of the coast 
overflowed. Without re^lar support, the ardu« 
oiifi attempt of distant coloMzation by land, musfi 
ha^e been feUowed by total destructi^m. But the 
si4)port which colonies require from ti^e mother 
country can only be conveyed conveniently by sea. 
Gohmies of course were planned for the advantage 
of the mother country, and no nation without the 
prospect of ultimate advantage, would burden U^ 
self with the support of a remote population. But 
the early history of colonies is little more than aa> 
onumeratietn of the expenses and burdens entailed 
ou; the coiurtcies from which they emanated. If 
therefore they had been-separated by long intervals 
of land, unless they could have existed without 
conimerc3 and agrieulture, and unless they pre- 
fi^nred the discomforts of such a situation, colonie&r 
eould not have been formed. There is the most 
positive evidence of the early inta*oduction of a^pHn 
culture mto the w^rld, and it is impossible that 
when. onee. known it should ever be neglected* 
TkjQ hnodsf ledge <of it.would follow the mostdfiirtfiaBit 
eedLonies who would'alway^demand the advanti^es^ 
^terlvdhle inunedletely er remotely from it. . The 
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arts of luxury may flourish or fade, but a^culture 
so necessary to the comfortable existence of m'an-> 
kind, would always be preserved, except in pecu- 
liar situations where fruits and other productions 
might supply its place, or the want of iron prevent 
its exercise^ circumstances which occasioned the 
marked barbarism of the inhabitants of the new 
world. With respect to the nations of the old 
Continents it may foirly be presumed that they 
never deprived themselves of the resources of agri- 
culture. These suppositions, if admitted, make 
the usual theories of population imperfect, and 
unsatisfactory. It follows then that colonies were 
conveyed by sea to the nearest convenient countiy, 
and thus became the bases of kingdoms extending 
into the interior, and also the origin of colonies 
established in remote parts of the coast, which 
would regard them as the mother countries. In 
this manner a chain of Phoenician colonies extended 
tHro' Carthage, the east of Spain, and Gades, to 
Britain. Strabo remarks that man is an amphi- 
bious animal, which, if not strictly true, implies 
the very high antiquity of navigation, and the 
feeility with which from the earliest ages he has 
resorted to the sea as to a friendly element. The 
eariy expeditions manifest a scientific arrange- 
ment, the fihait of long experience, having large 
&flii)>s for the open sea, and smaller vessels for ex- ' 
ploring creeks and rivers. Tacitus says expressly 
that the first colonies were made by sea, and that 
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GenoBnff unless according to his favorite opinion,' 
tbe,nalivoB.wero indigenous^ was peopled in thiei 
menui^r. This must have been the reeeived the^ 
oryi han4ed down to his times from the remo^iestr 
age$« Toolsy agricultural seeds^ andimplenKewt^^ 
and the various necessaries of an in&nt oolonyp 
could net be conveyed by land^ but by a process 
wjhuchy if poss^bl^y would be more dilBievtIty more 
operese^ and more expensive, than navigatioUii 
The. ship too, his floating house^ is eawly cpnverted 
into % temporary habitations ^ may b« le<uiie4 
ftoni th0 early ^ettler^ in >liWiritaAia» Nothii^f 
tberoforef would prevent the qelonij»t IrQin prq^ 
cfseding instantly to tlie busmc^s of pasturagjd ^4 
agrk^uret a^d before the timbers qf l^is^y^sel 
were d^^aye^s he would have leisure tp erect a 
permanent dwelling, , 

TheS0 arg:amejg^,f9ir colonizatiop by sea, wil^ 
be much strengthened by a partifm^^ reference 
to Britaipy where a freshness of orientalism may 
be observed, which could q^t possibly have been 
transmittcid thro* the cip ouitous route of the Con«- 
tin^ntt. Its ancient buildings^ in siipplicity of d^*- 
sign, magnificence,, and durability^ strikingly re** 
sfflnble the structures of £gypt, and Hindostan. 
In the absence of the moimtain quarry, and the 
granite rock, perhaps nothii^ more similar to 
them could hav^ been erected in Britain* Druid- 
i^m had its chief seat in this island, which was the 
achool of the Continent* The contrary would have 
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happened if this doctrine had been transmitted 
by land, iti which case it would have flourished In 
greater perfection in the deep recesses of the €rei^ 
man forests, and have been more vivid In propea^ 
tion as the land route approached nearer to the 
original source. The very contrary is obs^rvuble. 
The doctrine, imitated in Gaul, and barely discern- 
ible in Germany, appears to be totally lost in tfce 
countries to the east of them; The same obserw 
vations are applicable to the Persistfi, and Otiier 
eastern customs, which prevailed in th» not<ih-* 
west' of Germany, which customs, together ^iviA 
the Druidism of Britain, must have beeif hr<$il^ht 
directly by sea 'by colonies flrona the Bast, Vh» 
chariot, evidently of eastern oi^igtn, is fbuHd peiv 
manently only in Britain^ for thfe corps' of ohcttioftsi 
mentioned by Livy, may with reason be eonjec-? 
tured to have heen British ai^dfiaries. This early 
connexion with the Bast will remove niany aj^par* 
rent difficulties in the British chronicles, and make 
It at least possible, that civilization mig^ht have 
heen highly advanced in Britain, while Qreeee, 
and much more Rome, were buried' in darknciss^ 
The East was the common school of 'both, and 
Greece may flirnish a key to the eveiits of Britsdn, 
Colonized from the East, it was thither that her 
philosophers resorted for information, and by a 
residence of many years, became thoroughly iiBH 
bued with its customs and learning. Professors 
also from the East, as may be inferred from thfe 
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ista^e erected in the publid gymnasium of Athens 
to Berosus. the Chaldean^ taught the sciences in 
Greece^ If similar eircuiiistances, as is most pro- 
biable^ produced a similar result, if the British 
Druid fravelled to the East^ and the eastern phi- 
losophers frequented Britain^ and there is nothing 
absurd in either supposition, all kinds of learning, 
the most minute^ and the most sublime, from the 
le|1;ers of the alphabet^ to the most abstruse pro^ 
bl^ns of geometry, and astronomy, whatever the 
tages of Greece may have acquired from Tyre, 
. Babylon, and Egypt^ must have been transferred 
. to Britain^ Mechanical and scientific knowledge, 
' agriculture, the art of working in wood^ for which 
l^yre and Carthage were particularly eminent, 
' oavigation^ and the architecture commonly called 
.Gothic^but which is probably; Phoenician, must 
. have flourished in Britain, from the most remote 
' iEiges^ The civilization of Britain must have been 
the necessaiy consequence of a long continued in- 
.tercourse \i^ith refined nations. The change in 
America, since its discovery, shews the speedy 
efiects of a similar connexion. If^ in a compara- 
rtively short time, the hut^ and hunting ground 
; of the savage, have been supplanted by splendid 
. cities, and cultivated fields, it is unphilosophical 
. to suppose, human nature being the same in all 
. ages, that similar causes have not always produced 
, i^imilar results. Mines of lead, iron^ and tin, the 
natural treasures of Britain, even if trade and com- 
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merce be entirely eKOludedr were equal in valme to 
the riches of the new w^d, and fonaed ao ample 
equivalent to the merchandize of the East. The 
Tyrians, intimately connected with Agsyrla^ JxtdiB^ 
Egypt, and Greece, were certainly not inf&eiar in 
art, science, and literature, to the mort policed 
modem nations. In the course of many centuries, 
therefore, every usefal art, every lueratiiFe em- 
ployment, must have been introduced amongp tbe 
people in general, and it must have been the inte- 
rest of the Tyrians to diffuse among the Idgber 
orders a taste for the refined luxuries of the Sast. 
That the Celtic nations, in the most ancient times, 
enjoyed a high degree of civilization, and vf^ere 
capable of resisting a foreign invasion, is evideat 
from the boast on the sepulchre of Osiris, that lie 
had led an army to the shores of the Atlantic. 
An armament of this kind must have found, or pro- 
duced, civilization. That the Celtic nations weare 
rich, and consequently civilized, is clear from tlie 
character of avarice, which is ascribed to Ceesap by 
Dion, and which both he and his followers abun- 
dantly gratified. M amurra, the master of the 
works, was the first Roman who indulged in the 
costly luxury of encrusting his house with marble; 
and Caesar, in addition to the payment of his debts, 
built forums, collected the pictures of the most 
eminent masters, reduced the price of gold, and 
finally purchased the forbearance of the Gauls 
with their own money. 
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We are often deceived in our view of former 
timeS) by eomparing them with the present, which 
come upon us with a glow of existence which is 
denied to the past. The objects of antiquity are 
^mlnii^hed by distance, but it is the c^ce of reason 
i;o present th^m in their true magnitude. Nature 
<ha8 ^ven us in the present, a mirror reflecting the 
wishes, fears, and ambition, which have enlivened 
and tormented former ages. The present, a floats 
ing point, is perpetually supposed te excel afi 
preceding periods. But this opiiiion can only be 
true on the supposition that the world has been 
progressively improving. If refinement has been 
moving in a circle, this opinion may be sometimes 
right, and sometimes wrong. In some partieulars 
every age profits by the labors of past generations, 
but the arithmetical operations of time, include 
subtraction, as well as a^ldition. Society has elten 
' approached the bounds of civilization, and as often 
receded, when perfection, real or relative, has 
precluded the hope of excelling, and has again 
advanced, when time, by withdrawing from public 
attention the objects of rivalry, has again afforded 
motives for exertion. We have therefore no claim, 
as ftrom the pinnacle of accumulated experience, 
and knowledge, to look down with contempt on 
fbrmer ages. Some qualities are merely personal, 
and the standard of excellence is alternately ex- 
alted and lowered by the caprice of fashion. For 
it must be remarked, that the world seeks not what 
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is positively good, but what ma^r distinguish' indi- 
viduals from the mass of mankind. The higher 
ordersi therefore^ are refined^ Mrhen the DBLanners 
iof the pedple are vulgiar; and gross^whmi the world 
in general aims at refinements The civilization 
of manners U therefore flv^tuating^ and by no 
means progressive. Ndr is art, tho* less uneertaini 
by any means exempt from the tepriee of faehi<m9 
and by disuse its secrets are lost. Besides^ ai^di- 
tecture^ paintings statuary, and music, are in a 
great measure personal^ and advance^ or decline^ 
as they becfome more or less honourable to their 
professors^ Retrogradation must be allow«di as 
.Well as advancement, otherwise it might rafihly 
;be concluded that civilization had never visited 
the shores of Pentapolis, Egypt^ Mtd €rfeeee. 
Britain has not escaped the alternations of refine- 
ment and gfossness^ strength and weakness^ and 
an intef jtnediate retrogradation is distinctly obser- 
vable, between the time of Caesar and the ultimate 
Successes of the Rotaans, and still more before tl^ 
invasion of the Danes. This retr<^adation may 
be referred to the establishment df the Heptarchy, 
or something similar, in the intervid between the 
, reigns of Augustus and Claudius# The British 
isles can only flourish in the highest degree und«* 
tibe dominion of one sovereign* The necessary 
consequence of numerous independent kingdoms, 
jealous of each others improvement, would be the 
degeneration and impoverishment of the whole 
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eduntry. The supposition of Adam Smith, that 
eii4Uzati<iii, in Britain, may be considered as per-t 
pietually decreasing from the present moment, 
cannot be supported either by analogy or reason* 

Where no monuments of dvilization are found^ 
we often falsely infer that it has not existed* 
Thus, while the remains of art, force us to assent 
to the high civilization of Greece, the equally 
certain, but less obvious, refinement, of Phoenicia, 
Carthage, and Britain, is doubted, or even disbe« 
lieved. Hms the splendid prophecy of Thueydldes^ 
pus to the future opinions respecting Sporta^ and 
Athene, has often fbiind a cotmterpart. 

It is extremely difficult to make a just compa^ 
irison, of the past irith the present, where every 
thing is seen in^ all the minuteness of detail, and 
magnified by the greatness of the angle it presents^ 
90 that a leaf- held up before the eye hides the dis* 
tant forests The present is like a living animaly 
the past resembles the same animal in a state of 
^composition) wbere only the bones remain, to 
enable the historical Guvier to guess at its ariginai 
confbrmation. When governments and Ifunguages 
are destroyed, events, which once shook Burope 
frotn 0ne extremity to the other, shrink to obseore 
{summaries, and only hold their place in the me» 
mory of mankind^ by a few words, in a new, or 
foreign tongue. These deceptions, and egotism, 
for no one ever lived in a dark age, give our own 
times and country, more than their proper share 
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of Splendour. The present time is our countoy^ 
we thereforef without the least regard to relative 
meriti prefer it to the past, whieh is forei^ to vs. 
The nations of antiquity lie buried in perp^nipJ 
stumber^ and^ instead of presenting sensible ob- 
jtetS) in the pomp and noise of war, the bustle and 
tudios of eommeree» the exeit^aient of new aAd 
fiashioaabla amusements, only raise fidnt imagoes 
in the mind of the solitary reader. Yet^ as th^re 
bas always been a similar amount of talent in the 
worlds it is difficult to imagine how the means of 
civilisation could ever have been negleeted. . The 
same cause^ which or^inally made art the nature 
of maa> wAuld not suffer it to lie dormantf oTcn 
^moQg notions entirely detaefaed from the r^est of 
liMuikind; and the slightest spark, from any eivili^ 
;ied country, would kindle a fire which could never 
be quenched* If we refer to his source, we must 
aot Only infer, but prove his barbarism.. The light 
jBQUst be withdrawn, before he can be plunged in 
darkness* The str6ngest principles of his mature 
wg;e himf when the ordinary comforts of ^Kistence 
4ure secured, to aim at highw degrees of refinement^ 
to di^t the greatest luxuries, if common to all^ 
and to feel that their value arises almost entirely 
from the distinction they confer. Man^ so far 
from neglecting the means in his power, has al- 
.wmys fiJlen into a contrary error, the pursuit of 
(dyects absolutely unattainable* Not contented 
with surmounting the clouds, and diving to the 
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bottom of the ocean, he has speculated on pene- 
trating the vast body of the earth, traversing thet 
space that divides him from other worlds, and 
holding communion with the invisible world of 
spirits. Even advantages, merely ideal, have often 
been the objects of his pursuit. Fame, the dream 
of a man awake, and posthumous reputation, that 
concert for the deaf, and prospect for the blind, 
have been purchased by the most dreadful sacri- 
fices. With this activity of spirit, if provided with 
the elements of civilization, the use of the metals, 
particularly of iron, and the application of the 
powers of the horse, his advance becomes rapidly 
progressive. Provided with these, he forms a com- 
fortable and elegant dwelling, follows tillage and 
pasturage, and, by means of the sea, communicates 
with the most distant nations. As an individual, 
he is either himself' productive, or, by his wants 
and wishes, acts as a peipetual stimulus on the 
talents and industry of others. If then we suppose 
a nation with all the means of civilization in its 
power, and in constant communication with highly . 
polished states, it requires the most clear, and 
positive testimony, to convict it of barbarism. And 
yet, this, by every account, was the precise condi- 
tion of the Britons, at the time of Caesar s invasion. 
Capable of a very high degree of mechanical inge- 
nuity, as is evident from their ancient structures, 
and their artificial mode of ship-building, if the . 
usual opinions be admitted, they were contented 
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to want tbe most simple contrivances, which the 
fiature of the climate imperiously demanded. 
Without the rifehes which can only be gained by 
Successful agrictilturey trade, and commerce, they 
could resist the d.ttacks of a people commanding 
nearly the whole world, directed hy dnti of theii' 
fhost active and intelligent generals. 

7!1ie early (ionnexion of Britain Ivith the Easti 
liannot be supposed to have existed without prcH 
{>ortioilate effects. The Tyrians Were possessed 
6f the best pclrts of Lybia^ and Spain, and dottbt^ 
Vqs8 exteilded theii!^ Voyages to firitaih^ above a 
thousd.nd yeai^s before the Christi^ii era^ a time 
lUfiicfi^iit for the utmoist extension of commerce, th^ 
greatest increase of papulation, the most iinpor'^ 
thnt revolutions, which aiiy theory might require^ 
But we shall not arrive at jiist conclusions as to 
this siibjedt, unless, dropping our ^arly notions 
tff the peculiar virtues, and warlike qualities of 
the ancieiits, we vitfw them as highly commercial^ 
and consider their refinement, and their military 
expeditions, as emanations of national wealth, and 
Reflect that the motives of human action have been 
the Sftme in all ages. Colonies must always have 
been made in th^ hope of advantage, and wars 
carried on for the acquisition of territory, and the 
reduction of too powerful neighbouring states. 
But, the p'#ineiple of the constant similarity of hu- 
man nature, has been perpetually violated by the 
Writers wlio have treated on antiquity. Trade^ 
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pommeree, and the particular interests of mankind, 
according to the general statements, have not pro-* 
duc^d their customary eflTects, Heroic ages, super-r 
human virtues, and causeless expeditions, have, 
contrary to analogy, usurped a place in the imagir 
nation. But all the great expeditions of antiquity 
may be explained hy reasons of policy. Th^re is 
no natural line of demarcation between the s^nqient 
and modern world, no essential difference bqtweeQ 
them, consequently, all the phenomena of ajntiquity 
may be explainedj^ by the known necessary cpnse^ 
q\iences of recent events. Tyr^ is allowed tQ hav^ 
been eommeroial, but we lose sight of ^h? inagQi^ 
tude and extent pf her eo^ne:K;ions with Egyptj^ 
Assyria, Arabia the mother country, and with the 
East Indies, the isls^ds aixd contin^t of 6reecej| 
fmd th^e best piiits of Afrioa and Spain. We forg^]^ 
the enterprising spirit which pushed discovery tp, 
the unpromising regicvisi of the Nprthj^ i^f ith a scien-. 
tifie baldness which might easjjly h^ve led th^ Ty-% 
]f ians to the new world. That they act\ially arrived 
there is probable frpni the mode in T^lM^oh thQ 
piines had been worked before^ the voy^e of Col*« 
tunbus. The duration of their expedjitioms. agrees 
better with America tha^n with the Ea>s1i Indies^ 

The \ise of the Nile a^d the I\ed Sea, in eonoee-i 
ting the Mediterranean with the Indian, ocean,^ 
must have been known in the e^Uest ages^ The 
]^ile almost literally dowed with gqH- By meani^ 
pf hia ample and peaceful waters, the riches of 
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Ethiopia, Arabia, and India, entered the Meditijr- 
ranean, and were' diffused thro' the whole world* 
The profuse demand for spices must have stimix- 
lated the mdustry of Europe and Asia. In addition 
to the supply anciently required by Egypt, whole 
streets in Athens and Rome were appropriated to 
their sale ; not a single medical prescription was 
made up without spices, and other ingredients, 
from the East, lliey were mixed with wine, used »t 
every entertainment, at every funeral, and at every 
sacrifice, from the simple domestic Lar, to the ma/- 
jestic Jupiter. The extension of commerce in the 
East, occasioned the fable of the invasion of India 
by Bacchus, for wine was the staple conamodity 
of the coasts of the Mediterranean. The expedi- 
tion has the air of a peaceful, that is, a commercial 
enterprise. Tfie thunder and lightning which ac- 
companied, the birth of. Bacchus, the destruction 
of the mother, that is, the cluster of grapes from 
which the wine is pressed, the long tapering ves- 
sels in which it was confined, the covers of Tvhich 
were secured, by linen sewn over them, sheiiv that 
this deity was simply a commercial commodity- 
The vast amount of eastern commerce, required 
the produce and manufactures of all Europe in ex- 
change. Greece, in imitation of Tyre the inother 
country, paid the most particular attention to com- 
merce, which, with agriculture, was the foundation 
of her wealth and refinement The grand displays 
of art and skill in the public games, were caused 
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entirely by extensive marts which eoBected the 
population. This explanation will better aeeoimt 
for the concourse of people, than the mere desire 
of being spectators of the games. The great as- 
semblage of people, previously existing;, produced 
the games, which naturally followed, as similar 
contests at modern fairSf but these rude material;^ 
were improved by the exquisite ingemiity of the 
Greeks, The Isthmian games were caused by the 
grand emporium, of Corinth, which connected the 
commeree of jBurope and Asia, and whieh evidently 
existed before them. As the merchandi:(pe of Eu-* 
rope and Asia was exchanged at the Isthmus of 
Corinth, two consequences followed, that the inpn 
ports of Lechseum equaUed those of Cenchrese, and 
that commerce extended equally far both in aa 
eastern and western direction. But a circle, with 

* 

the Isthmus as the centre, at the distance of the 
E^^tian Thebes^ or Colchis, will comprehend the 
whole of the Adriatic, and a great part of 6aid» 
If commerce extended thus far, it U impossible to 
bound by an imaginary line, a principle, which, in 
modem times, cannot be restrained by the! highest 
moiptains and tha roughest seas* The immense 
disprop wtioh between the countries, on either si^e. 
of this imaginary line, would extend the blessings 
^f commerce to the north of Craul, and to^ Britain. 
The Greeks, at a later period^ being as aetive in 
the Atlantic as the Tyrians, it i$ 'impossible to 
suppose that the superabundant wealth, of the 
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Mediterranean was not conveyed to Britain, either 
thro* Massilia, or hy a direct trade. The ingots 
of brass and iron, which were used by the Britons^ 
enabled the nation to purchase directly articles 
of foreign commerce, and the I%oenicians laid open 
to them the merchandize of the civilized world. 
HBut, there is no reason for siupposing that the S'old 
and silver, which abounded in the time of Agri^olau^ 
was deficient before the invasion, of Gsesi^. 

The pr^-emii^ence of commerce at Athei^ is eiri-^ 
dent from the proposition made by Xenopl^on, tihiat 
ship-owners and merchants should b^ honored hy 
the first seats in a^jsemblies, and its statioi^ yg^BS 
not inferior at Rome ; for Horace,^ at the end of a 
descriptioii, evidently intended ^s a oliniax, places 
the merchant enriched by the commerce of the 
Atlantic, and of the East. At Rome the short-hand 
writer, and the calculator, had larger closes, of pu-: 
pils, and were more esteemed than the professor 
of literature, whose character was frequently held 
up to contempt. It is a mistake to suppose that 
Crreece and Rome, as nations, were warlike, or Kte- 
rary, otherwise than in consequence of the riches 
gained by commerce, which naturally rntroduees 
among other luxuries, that of mental refinement, 
llie early institution of a coHege of merchants at 
Rome, and the founding of Ostia, evidently as a 
sea-port for the metropolis, indicate the extreme 
attention paid to C9mmerce by the Romans. It 
must have been more by her riches, than her miii- 
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tary virtue^ which has been equalled at all periods, 
that Rome eoiiquered the world. Her commercial 
enterprise ekt^dded to the west of Spain, to Gaul, 
and virtually to Britain. By means of a most 
igxtensive commerce with the Hermanduri, the 
Merchandize of the nations on the banks of the 
Elbe was brought to Rome, and the commodities 
of Italy found their way to tli<e North seas. It is 
Impossible, therefore, that any of the Celtic nations 
should have been concealed from the view of the 
RomaiiSi Carthage, which equalled Greece in 
military power# and Persia in splendour, and pro- 
bably exceeded Tyre in riches^ as she sent out co- 
liomes in all directions^ mu6t have paid particular 
Attention to the British islands. Carthage ranked 
with Greece in science and refinement, and far 
<dxteedeci tlome, whibh was obliged to learn from 
ner the necessary art^ of a^culture and naviga- 
tioiii iThe intercourse of Britaiti with Carthage, 
partiitiiilarl)^ thro' the medium of Spain, must have 
been incessant. In fact, the common theories about 
Britain, could have beeii true only on the supposi- 
tion, that the island had been concealed, far out 
oJT sight, m the bosom of tke ocean, and scarcely 
accessible, by means of the mariner's compass, to 
a navigator like Columbus. But when we reflect 
on the antiquity of navigation, and the early date 
o( colonies, and consider that a coasting voyage 
of discovery tliro' the straits must necessarily lead 
to it, Britain must have been knoMm in the most 
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ancient times. But to be well known to the po- 
lished nations of antiquity is but one remove from 
civilization itself. Early colonization will give a 
space sufficient, before the invasion of Caesar, for 
the greatest revolutions, for the total disappear- 
ance of large and magnificent cities, for the exis- 
tence of different stages of society, and for various 
alternations of peace and war with foreign coun- 
tries. Events of this kind are dimly shadowed out 
in the early chronicles. It cannot be supposed 
that wars never happened between the Tyrians, 
and the Britons, accordingly we have in the fables 

4 

of antiquity, intimations of an invasion, ot con- 
quest, or pretended conquest, of Britain. The 

, » 

triple kingdom of Geryon applies better to Britain 
than to Spain; Loegria, Albany, and Cornwall, ha- 
ving been often united under the same sovereign. 
The fable of Antaeus implies the real existence of 
the Tyrian chieftain Hercules, of whose exploits 
the west was a principal scene. The power of 
Hercules, as a Tyrian, lay in his fleet, and the en- 
gagement with Antaeus was only successful when 
he was intercepted from the land. As long as he 
could return to port to refit, and recruit, the con- 
test was doubtful. Tlie adventure also of Hercules 
with Cacus affords another proof of his real exis- 
tence, and of his actual invasion of the western 
nations. It was no doubt an attack with an army 
on a mountain fortress, whose entrance, when be- 
sieged, was defended by an immense portcullis* 
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The three several retreats of HereuleSy cannot 
apply to an individual^ tho' they a^ee pierfectly 
well with an army. At the fourth assault the 
walls were beaten down by military engines, and 
the fortress taken^ The actions of armies are ea* 
sily ascribed to the individuals who conducted 
them, as we say in modern language, Buonaparte 
invaded Russia, Wellington delivered £urope» 
The paga&n mythology gives the outline of the 
earliest postdiluvial history, tho' its violent remo<- 
val firom the East, has caused, or at all events has 
increased, the confusion, arising firom the deifi«- 
eation of half-forgotten kings, and heroes. The 
fables also g^ve an intimation of the most success*- 
ful commerce. The golden shower which fell on 
Rhodes, was the share which that poiverful island 
had in the India trade, thro* the Nile, and the Red 
Sea. The actual amount of the India trade, whose 
influence was felt throughout the known world, 
was certainly not less, and perhaps^ greater, than 
at present, because the returns were more fre- 
quent, and more secure, than by the cireuitoius 
voyage round the cape. Arabia^ Persia, ESgypt^ 
and Ethiopia, and the whole coasts of the Medi- 
terranean^ the Euidne, and the Adriatic, mujst 
have ^ven a greater stimulus than the present 
demandL Mlien we c<«sider the populousness of 
Gaul; the riches of Spain; the long line of power- 
ful kingdoms, communicating with India, by the 
Red i^ea, and the Persian Gulf; the AonrUhing 
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State of Syria, and Judaea, the whole coast of Asia^ 
studded with highly civilized and commercial ci-* 
ties; the little islands of Greece almost invisible 
in the bosom of the ocean, overflowing with riches, 
and taking a leading part in the events of the 
world; and the now almost deserted Athetfs, the 
resort of every commercial nation ; and when we 
reflect that this commerce, by the navies of Phoe^ 
nicia, Carthage, and Massilia, and by the channels 
thro* 6aul$ communicated with Britain; we may 
fairly conclude, that the chronicles have not over*- 
rated the importance and resources of the island. 
The Veneti must have supplied Britain, with for*- 
eign merchandize, in prodigious quantities, and 
as appears from their efforts to prevent invasion, 
of immense value* As commodities of equal a^ 
mount were returned from Britain, the industry 
of the whole country must have been stimulated, 
and the assertion is disproved, that the interior 
of Britain was less civilized than the coast of Kent. 
It is an argument of the activity, and sensitiveness, 
of ancient commerce, that the invasion of the Greek 
States of Asia Minor, by Cyrus, was discussed in 
iSpain, and contributions sent from that country, 
for the purpose of repelling it. But if Spain, which, 
for centuries before this event, flourished in com-* 
mercial prosperity, traded with Asia Minor ; much 
more would her eommerce extend to Gaul, Britain, 
Ireland, and the coasts of the Baltic; countries 
considerably nearer to them, and abounding in all 
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the requisites for shipping. Spain, thus forming 
the connecting link between the eastern and west- 
ern nations, confirms the ancient civilization of 
Ireland, the Duchy of Cornwall, and the whole 
coast of Britiunj and makes entirely unnecessary 
the supposition, that civilization was transmitted 
to these countries thro' the medium of Gaul. 
Writers have not sufficiently attended to the per- 
vading, and creative power of manufactures, and 
commerce; and have not reflected, that war, which 
has been often noticed as a source of wealth, can 
only enrich particular nations, at the certsun loss 
of the whole community of mankind. Tillage, 
manufactures, and commerce, must have flourished 
in other countries, before the predatory nations 
could gain anything by their conquest. The acti- 
vity of ancient commerce was unremitting, and 
penetrated both by sea, and land, and river navi- 
gation, in every direction, exchan^ng, and distri- 
buting, the riohes of the globe, and conveying, l^ 
innumerable little rivulets, the means of civiliza- 
tion, and refinement, to all mankind. Commerce 
has been the grand cause of civilization, however 
obscure it might have been, and overlooked among 
the brilliant, and destructive events, which aro 
recorded in lustory. The minute, and often dis- 
gusting, details of commerce, which, at tbe fiesf-- 
has little for history to record, or for poet 
^nbellish, have blinded mankind to the supi 
importance of the whole. Yet this strong; 
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regular, undisr-currenty has effected more dianges 
in the worlds and of greater importance tiian the 
most glorious conquests, which are^generally tri« 
ffing^and of short comparative duration, retarding', 
rather than advancing, the progress of oviHzatiosi* 
Yet writer^ have softened the horrors of war, by 
the reflection, that without its means, geographi- 
cal knowledge would not have been extended, nor 
civiliEation promoted! Alexander, in thdr opi- 
AuMy discovered the route to India, whidi w»s 
fiamiliarly known long before his time, and esta- 
blished a communicatii^; tho* he crippled com- 
merce, by weakening the Persian Empire, suad 
destiHiyiAg Tyre* In the same manner, Csssar, ai^ 
the Romans, discovered and civilized Britain; the* 
by annihilating the power, influence, literat;ure, 
land traditions of the Druids, they inflicted a last- 
ing wound on its prosp^ty. The silent, hfut <ser- 
tjun ^pl^rations of commerce, had produced tlreir 
ftdl efiect in Britain, before Rome was known as a 
iiatibn, ei^-en in Italy, unless it can be proved, that 
the Romaiis e^ceelled the Greeks, mid the east«*n 
watiotts, in manners, ^finement, and litentnre* 
l*e wfabie ^kpenses of war, are ^ much lost to 
science, and civilizati<ttit, while the capital expen- 
ded on i^ontmiere^, is permanent, imd progressive. 
The total cesiMion, therefore, of war, woidd h^ 
the era of the most complete civiilfifcatidn^ 

The aggregate of the great operations of ^smt- 
Aweroe, is not only unknoHvn to posterity, btit not 
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very apparent in the times when they happen^ 
Posterity may therefore, well be ignorant of ereoto 
which are generally hidden^ even fr<Hn the age in 
which tibey were transact^. If the present power 
«f England were destroyed, and superseded by 
other dypasties, and new languages; her enormous 
fiast India trade, and eommense with all the workl, 
would pass' away Its a dream, and leare not the 
lieast record bdlund them; and the sun of Britain, 
whidi now shines so gloriously, woxdd become a 
dim, and distant star. If we suppose for the next 
e%hteen hundred yiears^ such a series of events as 
followed the anetent British tunes, the soil occu- 
pied by foreign invaders; and tlie language become 
dead; none of our writers would sra^ve; every 
meamrial almost, of the English nation^ would pe- 
risl^ and we should become to that late poirterity, 
exsaelfy what tibe ancdent Britons' are to us. But 
witliout this great Gliange, if it be recoKected that 
a very iew iseirturies have removed Ghairaer en- 
tirely firam gn^ral view, made Ben Jonscm anti- 
ifmibedy and mudi tif Shakespeare diffienit evenrto 
Msholaxs, thne may at length obliterate the whole. 
It is not then absurd to suppase that Ae poems 
of Hie Druids, eldkomted by successive genera- 
tioas,idevoted to the purpose, dbouM in their iday, 
have had equal popularity, and jMt less merit. 

Tbtstte is no umasion to give to the coloniBBatioa 
of Britain, a much less andeat date, Ham to. the 
oldest countriies la the wwrld. For^ the popufaDtdon 
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of the Mediterranean, redoubled aeeording to the 
most received theories, must in a few centuries 
after the creation, have passed the straits of Gi^ 
bralter, and colonised the coasts of Spain, Gkoil, 
Britiun, and the North of Europe. But the pro* 
cess, from the imperfect state of geography, must 
have been dilEcult, and tedious. It cannot be ima- 
gined that all previous knowledge, particularly 
that of geography, perished with the flood. These 
records being preserved, and navigation being* in 
a high deg^ree of perfection; upon the least pres* 
sure of population, in the first inhabited' country 
of the Mediterranean, without absolute necessity^ 
and without the tedious process of voyages of dis-- 
covery, colonies would at once seek the countries^ 
which they knew to exist beyond the straits. 
Islands, and particularly Britain, would be most 
acceptable to a naval power. Britain, therefore, 
it is certain, was colonized at a very early period. 
CSolonies always maintain a close intercourse with 
the mother country. Britain, therefore, must 
have learned from the East, tillage, and pasturage^ 
which were practised by the. first inhabitants of 
the globe; and architecture, metallurgy, musics 
and navigation, with other kindred arts, whi^ 
flourished even before the flood. This remote an« 
tiquity of Britain, with, its intimate union with thd 
rest of the world, fully justify every conclusion as 
to its population, and resources, and abundantly 
realise the supposed. fables of the chronicles* In 
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this manner time will be given for the revolutions 
which took place in Britain, before the invasian 
of Csesar; for it cannot be supposed that the nn^ 
dent Britons of all periods were exactly alike* 
The builders of Aveburjr and Stonehenge^ were 
perhaps separated from each other by many cen- 
turies, and must have been of the most remote 
antiquity, as they are totally unnoticed, both by 
the chronicles, and the interpolator of Caesar* 
These times must have had their peculiar customs, 
l*eligion>and government. To these, after a similar 
lapse of time^ succeeded the Druids, whose religion 
was gradually corrupted by the superstitions of 
Athens. These were the princeS) and priests, of the 
ancient Britons of the commentaries, and of the 
chronicles; the builders of temples, cities, and 
fleets ; the antagonists, and conquerors of Caesar. 
The early fables of the Greeks, describe, under the 
name of Elysian fields, and islands of the blessed^ 
rich and happy countries, far to the west, enjoying 
a perpetual spring, and refreshed by constant gales 
from the ocean. This would be the precise appear^ 
aiice and state of the British islands^ when acees** 
sible ; for the greenness of the pastures, even in 
summer and autumn, would always suggest, to the 
eastern navigator, the idea of spring. Mere fiction 
would have given eternal autumn; where> as in the 
gardens of Alcinous, fruit, should follow fruity in 
endless succession. They had many charms for 
the Greciau traveller^ and contrasted with his sun- 
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burnt plains, appeared in all the splendour of ru- 
ral beauty. His lively imagination, struck ^th 
plains abounding with fresh water, woods stored 
with game, the cool refreshing breezes, and tem- 
perate climate, judged these islands, to be rather 
tiie habitation of Gods, than men. Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, copying from some elder author, mentions an 
Island in the western ocean, many days voyage 
from Africa, abounding in fruit, varied with hills 
and plains,and of excessive beauty; watered by nar 
vigable rivers; with elegant residences, parks, and 
an infinity of gardens, with houses of entertainment 
hi them. These images have an eastern, or to 
speak more nearly, a Phoenician aspect, and agree 
wonderfully with the traditions recorded by Hoi- 
Unshed. Later writers have depicted the country 
more by its riches, than its happiness, and have 
drawn the outline of a community, whose commer- 
cial resources, enabled it to enjoy wine, and oil, 
without the trouble of cultivation, and to revel in 
the productions of the world. The temperate cli- 
mate, and the total absence of^beasts of prey, and 
noxious animals, clearly point out the British 
islands, and particularly Ireland. Diodorus Sicu- 
lus describes the island as known to the Phosni- 
cians from the most ancient times, and states that 
the Tuscans w^e desirous of colonizing it, but 
were prevented by the Carthaginians, who wished 
to secure a retreat, and who probably migrated 
hither in considerable numbers at the destruction 
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of Carthage. But a slight, tho' cuiions faet» partly 
proves that the Tuscans completed their project. 
A village in the potteries, originally called Etruria, 
has been corrupted by the vulgar to Truro. By an^ 
aldgy of reasoning, Truro in Cornwall, a place ad"* 
mirabLy adapted for a commercial colony, may have 
been called, by the Tuscans themselves, Etruiia. 
i The subject of the conversation between Solon^ 
and the priest of Sais, has generally been regarded 
as fabulous. But on a close inspection, it evident^ 
ly relates to an event of high antiquity, and can 
only be referred to these islands. The priest men* 
tinned that an island of immense size, with other 
islands in subjection to it, beyond the straits of 
Gibralter, the influence of whose king extended 
as far as Tuscany and Egypt, had, in former times 
subdued the whole of Europe and Asia, and inva- 
ded Egypt, but were ultimately repelled by the 
Athenians.. This expedition probably ended, like 
the subsequent invasions of Greece, in the esta« 
blishment of extensive colonies. Navigators, not 
being able to find the island, as they expected, not 
far from the straits of Gibralter, naturally sup- 
posed it overwhelmed by the tsea, and thus the 
account assumed the complexion of a fable. The 
Cimmerian expedition, which gave its name Co 
the Cimmerian Bosporus, was probably made by 
land, at the same time that the Celtic fleets passed 
into the Mediterranean. 
Britain composed a, part of the Celtic empire^^ 

G 
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and mu^t always have nearly resembled Gaul, thp* 
superior in the arts^ sci^ieesy trade, and commerce. 
Its wealth gave it the necessary predominance, 
caused it to have been the main spring of every 
oontinental enterprise, the great school of the arts, 
and sciences, the avenger of the injured, and the 
asylum of the distressed* The fragments of JOio^ 
ny i^ius, lately recovered by Maio of Rome, from the 
palimpsest manuscripts, give a magnificent idea 
of the vast extent of the Celtic Empire. It agrees 
with the extraordinary invasions, and subjugations 
of Italy, and Greece, by the Celtic nations; and 
proves that these countries either existed in full 
spleiiidour before the foundation of the later mou'* 
ardhies; or flourished at tlie same time, in the im« 
mense theatre, which nature had allotted to them; 
aapid wlaeh, more than any other, could lay claim 
to universal dominion* Ancient history was re* 
stlfjiixied withiii its limited locality, by the dread 
cmT most powerful nations in the west. Early con- 
quests were checked by the pillars of Hercules, tho* 
the western world was, geographically, as open to 
them Gis the shores of the Mediterranean, and was 
never shut agsninst the merchant^ and the philoso* 
pher. The dominion of the Celts, in ancient times, 
extended thro' all Europe; for Ephorus^ evidently 
speaking of a very ancient system of geography, 
divides the world into four parts; assigning the 
North to the Scythians, the South to the Ethiopi- 
and, the Bast to the Indians, and the West to the 
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Celts. When this division prevailed, the platform 
of thi^ Greek and Roman empires, was occupied by 
the Celts, consequently the establishment of these 
empires was an act of treason against the Celtic do-< 
minion. The successive invasions then, of the Celts^ 
were less wars of aggression, than attempts to re-^ 
gain their former power. Th^ boundaries of Cel«- 
tica, according to Dionysius, were the Alps, the 
Scythian nations bordering on the Danube, and 
the Atlantic ocean* He represents the empire as 
extending to the North Pole, as intersected by the 
Rhine, and as little less than the fourth part of 
Europe. This prodigious tract of country, when 
united in alliance, or when individuals like Charles 
maghe, and Buonaparte, exercised a predomina^ 
ting influence over the Continent, was equal to the 
greatest results. But this state of things was not 
natural, and at the death of these individuals the 
Continent instantly reverted into seperate govern- 
ments. Without this supposition it is impossible 
to account for the vast expeditions of the Celts, 
at some periods, and their total inactivity at other 
times. As the motives and actions of mankind 
are always similar, no difference could have existed 
between the ancient and modem systems, in war 
and peace. The Romans, like the French republic, 
adopted foreign wars, to defend themselves froia 
invasion; and the Celts were interested in repres-* 
sing the growing power of Italy, atid of Rome. 
There is no foundation ibr the universal desire 
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of colonization^ attributed by writers to the Celtic 
nations, or, as they are termed without adequate 
reason, hordes of barbarians, and shepherd tribes 
of the north of Europe. The usual desire of eon- 
quest sufficiently accounts for their expeditions. 
Caesar says expresisly, that Orgetorix, the mover 
of the Helvetian expe^tion, was induced by a de- 
sire of dominion, and that the Helvetians thought, 
a motive for war in all ages, that their territories 
were too confined for their former glory, and mili- 
tary reputation. The recent invasions of Egypt, 
Spain, and Russia, may, in course of time,- shrink 
into Cimmerian expeditions in quest of new habi* 
tations. These supposed barbarous incursions of 
ancient times, when viewed nearer, mUst have ap- 
peared precisely similar in principle and practice. 
The details of present events are gradually divest- 
ed of particulars. The same process has affected 
all former transactions. Ail great events fill the 
mind with a mysterious^ and awful apprehension of 
future consequences, and their magnitude sensibly 
diminishes, when they have either not followed^ 
or their effects have ceased. The voluminous do- 
cument gradually sinks into dry annals, or, if the 
spirit of the age permit, degenerates into fable. 
Examples of all these are to be found, fipom the 
wars of the last generation, to the brief records 
of the early Celts; from Alexander, who existed 
in a transitidh state, to Hercules, whose -exploits 
have long vanished into iable. In addition to the 
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ufiual operations of time, a studied obscurity has 
boon thrown over all the events .of Celtic 'Warfare* 
Buit, if the invasion of Britain had fully succeeded) a 
decidedly diiferent turn would have been given to 
the narrative of the commentaries, and its reduc- 
tion would have been represented as the leading 
qbjeqt of the war. Ceesar neglected all other pur- 
suits for the invasion of Britain; ju&tly eoncludings 
that success would have been equivalent to the 
total conquest of Gaul, by placing the continental 
Celts between Italy, and conquered Britain. The 
invasion of Britain eo^d not have been of that 
subordinate, and episodical nature, intimated by 
the narrative of Ceesar. The immense expedi- 
tiMisF into Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor, tho' so 
slightly mentioned by historians, must have, beeii 
more ifnportant in their present effects, and eon-^ 
sequences, than is generally supposed. When we 
consider tiie high discipline, and long military ex* 
perience, of the nations invaded by the Celts; it is 
evident that they mu«t have attained a perfection 
in the art of war^ which must have been fomided 
op great agricultural, and commercial prosperity* 
In the invasion i>f the Cimbri, and in former cam- 
pmgns, there is not the slightest trace of the sup* 
ppsed migration of the pastoral nations from the 
north of Europe. The Celtic invasion of Greece 
and Asia Minor, was most remarkable for its im- 
mediate success, and the permanent effects result- 
ing from it. It was probably, as asserted by the 
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chronicles, coeval with the invasion of Italy. For, 
it is difficult to ima^ne, in distant ages, two enter- 
prising conquerors in remote regions, of the same 
names, and of characters, and actions, precisely si- 
milar. The powerftil influence which could carry 
an army round the Adriatic to Greece ; where, de- 
feating the Athenians, it plundered Delphi : must 
have issued from populous nations, made rich, and 
powerful, by successful agriculture, and commerce. 
The settlements in Asia Minor, are convincing 
proofs of the immense resources of the mother 
country. This vast expedition, the third distinot 
invasion of Greece by the Celts, is passed over by 
historians, as an incursion of barbarians, of mere 
temporary interest. But Greece j ustly considered 
it as equally terrible with the invasion of Xerxes. 
The troops also, which came on this occasion from 
Asia, shew that the war was long expected. The 
Celtic armies might with more ease have esta* 
blished themselves in Greece, than in Galatia. 
But they evidently wished to settle finally in Asia 
Minor, possibly because that country had been 
their original source. Their only object in Greece, 
was, in their passage, to pillage the temples, par- 
ticularly that of Delphi; the oracle of the pagan 
communities, and the centre of the civilised world; 
the university and bank of Greece; whose richei^ 
had attracted the cupidity of Brennus; whose 
wealth had been the accumulation of ages of pros- 
perity; and which was so strongly fortified both 
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by art and nature, that its capture completely 
proves the conquest of Greece by the Gauls. The 
general opinion, that they failed in the attempt, is 
certainly unfounded* It depends on a fable inven-* 
ted by the Areeks, that the Gods defended Delphi, 
by thunder and lightning, and by earthquakes, 
which rolled down rocks on the columns of the 
enemy. This opinion is supported by Prideaux, 
who even imagined that the true God, who used 
no supernatural means in defence of his temple at 
Jerusalem, interfered for the protection of a false 
religion. If, therefore, the Gauls were only pre- 
vented by thunder, lightning, and earthquakes, 
the fair inference is, that they pillaged the temple 
of Delphi. A fleet of the Gauls passed at the same 
time into Asia ; and, whether it came from the 
coasts of Celtica, or was built in Greece, or con- 
sisted of Grecian shipping, it confirms the utter 
subjection of the Greeks, and consequently, the 
unmense power of the Celtic empire. The fortifi- 
cation of the Isthmus, shews the terror of the Pel- 
oponnesians, as it would not have been necessary 
against hordes of naked, and undisciplined barba/- 
rians. The invasion of Italy equally attained its 
objects, the pillage of Etruria, and of Rome, and 
the other Grecian cities on the coast, and the set- 
tlement of colonies in the peninsula. The British 
chronicles, which are confirmed by the Greek wri- 
ters, give a more consistent account of this event, 
than the Roman histories, which are ridiculous 
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and improbable. The entrance of the army into 
Rome without even shuttini^ the gates of the city, 
the old men devoted to death, clothed in triumphal 
gannents and seated in ivory chairs, and the iii- 
tervc^ntion of Camillus, at the exact mftment when 
the gold was weighed, deserve to be recorded with 
the self-devotion of Curtius. The actual payment 
of tribute is confirmed by many testimonies, and 
the severity of its exaction, as part of it was compo- 
sed of the gold ornaments of the Roman matrons: 
The time too required, for a loan, or contribution 
from Massilia, tends also to disprove the common 
account. Another circumstance confirms the sub- 
jugation of Italy. The Gauls sent au embassy to 
Dionysius, promising to assist him in subduii^ 
Magna Graecia^ or rather solicited Ms alliance for 
the promotion of their own views. They expelled 
the Tuscans, who subsequently colonized the Alps. 
But the Tuscans were originally Greeks, and of 
ancient undoubted refinement, and from them a 
stream of civilization must have pervaded Ger- 
many and Gaul. The British chronicles furnish a 
strong proof df their veracity, in the alterations 
of names, which a forger would have been most 
careful to retain. 

€«^sar informs us, that in almost all former wars^ 
the Britons had assisted the Gauls against the Ro- 
mans. This assertion has generally been consider- 
ed as a mere pretence for tlie inva>dpn of Britain ; 
and the many important conclusions deducible 
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from it have been overlooked. That the Britons 
formed a part of this expedition^ is probable from 
the words of Virgil, describing the milk-white 
necks of these invaders; whose embroidered, and 
slashed garments, of Tyrian, or native scarlet, and 
gold chains, shewed the highest degree of wealth, 
and refinement. Britain, from its insular situation, 
and extensive line of coast, must, as at this time, 
have far exceeded the Continent in commerqial pur- 
suits; and policy, as in modem instances, may easily 
have led her to join in all Continental wars. For, 
wealth, by inciting and gratifying ambition, must j 
in all ages, instead of producing content, have 
urged its possessors to further enterprises. The 
subjugation of Britain, partly from retaliation^ 
partly with a view to the advantages, derivable 
from the occupation of the largest and richest is- 
land in the known world, appears to have been the 
main end of the campaign of Csesar. His failure 
in the attempt was attended with unparalleled dis- 
asters, which caused him to evacuate Gaul, and to 
make Rome tributary. These considerations make 
it probable, that, according to the chronicles, not 
only Britain was the prime mover of this enterprise, 
but that Brennus was a Briton. Belinus and Bren- 
nus were the sons of that Dunwallo Malmutius, 

• 

who had first the sovereignty of the whole island, 
and who framed that code of laws, which now pro- 
bably makes a part of the common law of England. 
These brothers, unless the chronicles are forgeries> 

H 
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having in alliance with the Allohroges, conquered 
Gaul; planned that mighty enterprise; which, af* 
ter over^running Italy, and burning Rome, passed 
thro* the Icingdoms to the north of the Adriatic^ 
fiubdued Greece, and settled colonies in Asia Mi^ 
ttor; where their influence extended from the 
shores of the Blacl^ Sea to Mount Taurus* These 
events naturally made a deep impression on the 
minds of the Romans, who were less terrified, even 
by the dreadful African ; when he devastated, and 
nearly destroyed Italy. A Gallic war^ was distin^ 
guished from all others, by a term, eitpressive o£ 
Confusion and dismay, peculiarly appropriated to 
it» Preparations of an unusual and alarming na- 
ture, announced a Celtic invasion* Armies were 
levied without regard to the usual pleas of exemp- 
tion. Priests served in periSon in the legions, and 
th6 artists, necessary for the comfort, and prospe- 
rity of a metropolis, were also enrolled. Every 
hostile movement of the Celtic nations, ' spread 
disQiay from the Alps, to the extremity of Italy* 
With Gaul the Romans contended not for glory, 
but existence. The Gauls, who in time of peace, 
traversed Italy, and settled in Home; influenced 
the legal decisions of the Romans; and insulted 
them) even in their very forum, by threats of war. 
If they had learned by experience, that these inti- 
mations were effectual, Rome must have been, in 
a certain degree, in subjection to them. In w^ar, 
their power was most formidable. Consular ajr- 
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mies, that is, armies of twenty or thirty thousand 

men, had often been entirely destroyed ; and Italys 

in consequenee,brought to the brink of destruction* 

Tlie ultimate events were favorable to the Roman 

empire; writers have therefore dismissed from 

their minds, the perils to which it was exposed,. 

and the long and fearful struggle of the Gauls^ 

and Britons, against Rome, in other words, against 

the power of the whole world. They forget tbo 

consternation spread thro' Italy, by the nearly sue-* 

cessful expedition of the Cimbri, when they were 

opposed by M arius; and the otherwise inexplicable 

trepidation of Augustus, at the lossi of Varus, and 

his legions. They forget that the Cimbri had more 

frequently given the alarm to Rome, than either 

the 3amnite, the Carthaginian, or the Parthian; 

that these warlike nations were more triumphecl 

over than conquered; and that the safety of the 

empire, less depended on the Roman arms, than 

on the discord which prevailed ajtnong the Celtic 

nations. The Romans thought it sufficient, for ^ 

long time, to repel the Qauls, without invading 

their country. They acknowledged, that, if pro^ 

vidence had not interposed the Alps, Italy could 

never have withstood them, nor have attained the 

supreme dominion. Before Pontinius, the passes 

only, of the Alps, were occupied. Even M arius 

repressed invasion, without any offensive warfare 

against the Celtic nations. Pontinius, governor of 

the province of Narbo, when invaded and laid 
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waste by the AUobroges, subdued them* but havings 
freed Rome from the terror of invasion* attempted 
nothing more. With respect to the Gauls, there- 
fore, the usual rage for conquest was suspended. 
According to Cicero, the Romans only possessed a 
mere road thro' Gaul, the other parts being occu- 
pied by nations, of a fierce and warlilte character, 
decidedly hostile to the Romans. From the be- 
ginning of the Roman dominion, Gaul was dreaded 
above all other nations, tho* its populousness, and 
power, prevented the possibility of reducing it. 

The wars in Gaul, are generally considered as 
a kind of episode in the Roman history, carried on 
among barbarous, and almost unknown nations, 
for the private ambition of Cuesar, and not as events 
intimately affecting the prosperity, and even the 
existence, of the Roman empire. But tho' the 
Romans had, till this period, been prevented, by 
various causes, from the invasion of Gaul, and Bri- 
tain, it had uniformly been their policy to repress, 
and destroy the Celtic empire, their most danger- 
ous enemy, and ready at all times, to pour into 
Italy, hosts of active and brave warriors. Before 
fhe time of Csesar, the Romans only carried on a 
defensive warfare; but the profound peace which 
followed the destruction of the immense power of 
h, under the opprobrious name 
n condemned without cause to 
ly, induced the Romans to turn 
if the empire in the direction 
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of Gaul. Naval power, is of slow growth, is con- 
fined to particular spots, and cannot increase in 
obscurity. Unlike a military force, which can be 
dispersed and re*assembled at pleasure, a naval 
power is always visible, and from its intercourse 
with other nations, is universally known. But 
of the gradual increase of this power, the Roman 
history is silent^ till the formidable preparations 
of Pompey, disclosed the extent of the forces op^ 
posed to him. The Cilickms were able to contest 
with the Romans, the empire of the world. They 
had the command of the sea for a long time, and 
made many successful descents on Italy, Syria^ 
Pamphilia, Cyprus, and Pontus. The armies of 
Rome were destroyed in obscure warfare, their 
fleets conquered; the allies harrassed, the com- 
merce of Italy interrupted; and, the importation 
of corn being prevented, the Roman territories 
suffered fro^m famine. The slight mention, there- 
fore, of a power which brought the Romans to the 
brink of destruction, proves that they would scru- 
ple no falsity as to the wars in Gaul, and Britain^ 
and that a contemptuous mention of other nations, 
is no evidence of their political non-«existence, or 
want of power. 

The invasion of Gaul being an essential part 
of the policy of the Romans, and certainly not the 
caprice of an individual, it must have been most 
desirable to subdue Britain also, as the best means 
of checking the aggression of the Celtic nations* 
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The conquest of Britain5 was the grand object 
of Julius Caesar, and of the succeeding emperors, 
who, more in consequence of the disunion of €he 
natives, than their own exertions, obtained a pre- 
carious, military possession of the island. Many 
accounts, as that of Cotta, of the first expeditions 
to Britain, must have been suppressed by the go- 
vernment ; and the total silence of all contempora- 
ries, considering how interesting the expeditions 
were to Rome, very much discredits the narrative 
of Caesar. The only authority allowed by modern 
writers, is a piece of auto-biography, where private 
feelings so naturally led to the concealment, and 
perversion of truth, that when contradicted by ex- 
traneous testimony, the most specious statements 
may be doubted. There is no reason to prefer 
to native histories, the statements of a foreign 
invader, published in a distant country, where his 
absolute power would prevent the open exposure 
of falsehood; while the British chronicles were 
perpetually liable to detection, and contradiction. 
As, by the principles of Caesar, justice might be 
violated for a kingdom ; military fame, which, likQ 
dominipn, makes its possession conspicuous, might 
well be purchased by falsehood, A similar spirit 
influenced the Roman government, to eonceal the 
disasters of its armies, and to appear to linlft do- 
minion, rather by choice than necessity* The 
invasion of Britain, has generally been regarded, 
as an unprincipled attempt to gratify the supposed 
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Binbition of the Romans* But it was partly for 
retaliation, and partly to weaken, as much as pos- 
Bible, the power of the Celts ; which, with a high 
degree of civilization, existed many ages before the 
founding of MassUia; an event of great importance 
to the Celts, tho^ by no means the origin of their 
t;ivilization» Massilia^ hpwever, was highly useful 
in forming an additional connecting link, between 
Britain^ Greece, the states of Asia Minor, and 
Rome, with which, from its origin, Massilia was 
most intimately connected. The commercial enter* 
prise of Massilia, founded Tolosa, and Burdigala^ 
;as depots of merchandize, and the most convenient 
channels of communication, between the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Atlantic, which was chiefly carried 
on by river navigation, an important feature in the 
t^ommerce of the ancients* The Garonne was one 
of the regular channels of trade, between Britain 
and the Continent, and by this, tin, and other 
tnetals, were conveyed to the Mediterranean* In 
retum> a regular wine and oil trade, subsisted 
between Narbo, and Tolosa^ from which city there 
was a constant communication with Burdigala*. 
Thus, the trade of Italy and Massilia, in effect, the 
commerce of the East, and of Africa, accumulated 
at Bmrdigala, a port known by the best authority 
to ha^e communicated with Britain* The litera- 
ture of Greece, and Rome, travelled with their com- 
merce, or rather, made a part of it. Professors 
of literature, and philosophy, regularly setjtled in 
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foreign countries, both for profit and information. 
The writers of antiquity, looked to this extension 
of their fame, as the just reward of their labours. 
Horace, could not have anticipated that his poems 
would have been read, from the extremity of the 
Black Sea to Spain, if the literature of Rome had 
not travelled with her commerce. The splendid 
writings of Greece and Rome, which have survived 
their respective empires; and seen fresh nations 
successively rise, and fall into oblivion; must, ivhen 
the languages were living, have been propogated 
into the most remote parts of the earth. The uni- 
versality of the Greek learning, mtist, necessarily, 
have been promoted by previous civilization; for 
nations of savages could not receive the literature 
of a polished nation. 

If the founding of Massilia was not the com- 
mencement of Gallic civilization, that colony was 
of immense importance, both to Gaul, and Britain, 
by bringing them still more in contact with Greece, 
and Rome, and diffusing the knowledge of their 
architecture. The general architecture of Gaul, 
and Britain, was undoubtedly Phoenician; but the 
Grecian orders were also known, either introduced 
directly by the Athenians, or thro* the medium 
of Massilia. There is a curious document in the 
life of Agrieola, by his son-in-law Tacitus, a work 
which has unfairly elevated the subject of it aboTC 
his proper rank, which proves that Grecian archi- 
tecture existed in Britain at a very early period; 
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tho' the way in which he accounts for it, is in the 
highest degree improbable. He pretends, that 
Agricola, who in fact behaved more like an allied 
general, than a conqueror, for the purpose of ren- 
dering the Britons averse from war, advised them 
privately, and assisted them in public, in building 
temples, forums, and other edifices, to which, of 
their own accord, they added porticos, and baths, 
and elegant private entertainments. It is evident 
that it would be impossible, to preSiS such improve- 
ments on a poor nation, or to make them accept- 
able to a rude and dispersed people, little inclined 
to listen to the suggestions of a conqueror. A 
nation totally savage, must be led into these indul- 
gences, thro' many steps, each inferring a degree 
of wealth, and refinement, inconsistent with bar- 
barism. Temples, and forums, could only have 
been erected in cities previously existing; and 
porticos, and baths, indicate a degree of luxurious 
indulgence, far removed from poverty and barba- 
rism. Elegant entertainments, besides the ample 
means they require, imply the life of (nties. Be- 
sides the improbably sudden conversion of a whole 
people from a savage state, to extreme civilization; 
the process of building temples, forums, porticos, 
and baths, with the most lavish expenditure, is 
extremely slow; so that, allowing the smallest 
possible time for the conversion of a people from 
barbarism, very little progress could have been 
made in the life-time of an individual. AH these 
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kinds of architecture, therefore, derived frovn the 
Greeks, wh^tf they w&te a fret^ people, must have 
existed beford the tiiri^ of Agiricola, and had pro^ 
bahly been erect 6d before Cfiesar*^ Invasion of Brl- 
f alin. If it he ohjeetdd, that no remaiflis of tfaesre 
supposed buildings Af^ In eitist^ce; it may be 
answered, that all the edifices ejected at the sag"-- 
gestion of Agricola, have also disappeared t aad^ 
that sand stoiie, the probable material, is not a- 
dapted in this dimat^ fdf long duratidn. A nation^ 
abounding in cattle, aiid c6fni Hch in knines of lead. 
Iron, and tin J a coilVdrtihle xi^ealth, whidh would 
set the BrttonS fhi* above the eommoii notnad tribes^ 
and lii direct cohiiiiuiiicatlott With countries enrf- 
lietit for tLrdhitectUfe, itlust early have embraced 
an art, so conducive to comfort atid security^ no 
adapted, iii one shape or othei*, to thd taste of every 
Individual. AtchltectU4»e, both Gredati, and that 
commonly called Gothic, but Which h properly 
Phoenician, wigiiiated in the feast. The Phoenici- 
ans, and their cdldhiei^. Were famous for their skill 
in worfeihg ih Wddd. 1!*he buildings In the interior 
of their cities, wei-e Woddcn Structures erected on 
ifbuhdations of iStOhe, A mode of building wMdh 
iicee&sity Wduld point out to the most iuobservant, 
as in fto othe^ manucr, could the timbers be pre- 
fefefVed A-om decay. lu the early buildings at 
•JeJusalein, may be observed the germs, both of 
Greciaii and Phoeuleiau Architecture. The hou^e 
of the foreist of Lebanon, has been remarked as 
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ipiviag the propQ;rtJk>u9 of tbo Grecian, tieipple;^ but 
U has jesca^ned aoj;i(;e» that the inner temple was^ 
as eeriakily, th^ |»*p|^otype of the architecture^ 
commonly called •Gothics Th^ reasop is, that the 
measurement of the pprch Is m^tipiiecl separat^ly^ 
the length and breadth in one part of the yolmne^ 
the hej|^t .alone in another pjtrt. It hp^, ifx eou" 
siequence^ been overloolcied^ that the porch was, 
pr^cis^y, a tower •risiug 135 feet above the nave^ 
This ^yes the ^j^euot proportipii of a ^hurjph, with 
a nave and a .tower. The addition of ap e^vated 
roof, gradually inor^^^iug in height^ by lihe ainbi-^ 
tion of auccesdve ^architects, formed the modern 
9pire. The nave wjas lighted by narrow windows, 
G^pofiite .each otheir, as in the modern pathedraU 
This building wais th.e model of the^ancient British 
ten]fdes, whichin the same locality^ and fonn, with 
the substitution of stope for wood^ and the religion 
g£ .Christy for the idolatrojus worship of the Athe- 
luans, liave descended to .the present day. The 
CEuoial form,Qf our Cathedr.als9is.in3.ep,arable from 
the nature of buildings emetad on tjiji^ principle, 
imd^if intended, would have beeplmltatedin ev^ry 
4Jiurch; and iu jthe country, Ifrojn the eimpUcity 
•f the structure, with greater aecurAcy of resem^ 
hlajuce. The first foirm of public :buildiBgs in the 
JBast, wa3 a large hall, whoise proportions were 
limited, the length being three times the breadtbj 
And^the height Jialf of the length. Then the porch 
was ^ded, of a lofty and tapering form^ fts bejwg 
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ornamental, and, at the same time, proper for as- 
tronomical purposes. As the nave, with regard 
to proportion, could not be indefinitely extended, 
enlargements would be made by similar halls, 
leading from the other sides of the tower, and thus 
the structure would, without design, assume the 
crucial form. This, without more direct evidence, 
would not determine, with respect to the christian 
era, the date of its invention. The excess of space, 
which, tho* it induced catholic processions, was 
not intended for them, was probably occupied by 
courts of justice, and the public palace of the 
sovereign. The Jewish architecture, and decora- 
tions, were evidently copied from the Phoenician; 
but the Phoenician style was brought to Britain, 
therefore, the Jewish architecture, with the neces- 
sary modifications required by climate, would be 
a complete picture of the British. But nothing is 
more remarkable, in the public buildings of Jeru- 
salem, than the infinity of brass ornaments, the 
work of Phoenician artists. The art, therefore, 
of casting metals, known to have been practised 
by the Britons, in very ancient times, as it would 
naturally be learned from the Phoenicians, must 
have flourished in Britain before the invasion of 
Caesar. The Britons at that period imported brass, 
no doubt merely from the mines in Cornwall, in 
sufiicient quantity to attract the notice of a for- 
eign observer. It must have been applied to the 
easting of various ornaments^ and of statuei^, an« 
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cient specimens of which, have been discovered 
at Bath. It is said, but without foundation, that 
the Britons learned the art of casting metals from 
the Romans. But Virgil, disclaims for them al- 
most every art; yields the palm of astronomy to 
the Egyptians, and Chaldseans: and confesses that 
others, probably the Greeks, and Phoenicians, ex- 
celled his countrymen in metallic statuary. The 
habits of military life are adverse to instruction 
of any kind; particularly in an operose, and com- 
plex art, which demands a fixed residence, quiet, 
unbroken leisure, and expensive apparatus. If the 
supposition be granted, we must presume an accu- 
mulation of metal, as if fated for this very purpose. 
But statues, are not the objects of desire to a sa- 
vage people, and they require for their exhibition, 
temples, villas, and ornamental gardens. Such 
luxuries are the superstructure of civilization, 
which must have long commenced before their 
introduction. The Tyrians, were doubtless their 
instructors, who, in addition to their ancient skill,' 
easily acquired any improvements, which Greece 
might have made in the art. 

The supposed rude dwellings of the ancient 
Britons, are often adduced as arguments of their 
want of civilization. For, the greater part of mo- 
dern nations, accustomed to houses of brick or 
fitone, imagine that habitations of wood are indica- 
tive of barbarism. But the material is peculiarly 
susceptible of ornament. The cottages of the Alps 
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exemplify it^ wfaose projecting roofs, and Ufflit 
pendent galleries, inimitable in stone, unless by 
the most laborious process, harmonise with tbo 
scenery, as if, like the rocks, and woods, they had 
come fresh from the hands of the Creator. If the 
houses of a simple peasantry, are thus beautiful^ 
how much more must the palaces of kings, and the 
temples of the Gods, in a great agricultural and 
commercial nation, have exceeded in omam^it. 
If the original laaterial of building had been stone, 
architecture, as an elegant art, would have been 
entirely unknown. It is by the imitation of strtt&> 
tures in wood, in which fancy, and caprice, might 
eajsily indulge in ornament, that the stone fafario 
acquired its decorations. This is obvious, fri;iaa 
the florid Phoenician style, in the ceiling of King 
Henry the seventh's chapel, at Westminster, which 
is plainly .modelled from works in wood, exeouted 
originally .by Phcenician .artists. It was ambition* 
of a darings but lavish character, which ten^ted 
the architect .to rival in stone, those pendent, and 
complex ornaments, resemblii^, perhaps, rthe lafiiir 
naria of the Romans, and of general use amoiig t^ 
ivations of antiquity. Similar cieilings when jiaint^ 
ed, gilt, or inlaid with ivory, as indicated by the 
immense *quantities of ivory taken by Scipio at 
Ciarthagena, probably prevailed amoi^g the westeivi 
jnations. Gold, and ivory, used in coi\)ttnGti0ii^ 
were employed in ^irnament, by the jnost luxurious 
.people of ithe JBc^t; and theeie oommoditii^s ^iucaisji 
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jwat of the merchandize paid by the Phoenicians, 
for the tin, lead, and brass, of Britain, and were 
doubtless used in internal decorations. This was 
the style of ornament in Cyprus, Phoenicia, and 
Egypt, countries intimately connected with ancient 
Britain. Arabia^ the parent of Phoenicia, indulged 
in these expensive luxuries. The doors, walls, and 
ceilings of her palactes, were adorned with ivory and 
^old^ as the sacred writers describe the buildings 
of Jerusalem. The projecting and pendent psurts, 
were, no doubt, particularly adorned. The extreme 
splendour of the palaces in the Burman empire, 
whose interior displays one blaze of gildings fuHy 
iiupports the statement of the ancient glory of 
Arabia. Similar advantages^ with the addition 
of oil colours, with which the Celtic nations, as 
apjpears from the custoniof painting their shieldis, 
were acquainted, enabled them to build houses 
of great beauty, and magnificence. The German 
<mst6m of painting various subjects on the fronts 
of houses, is of reriiote antiquity; and may be re- 
ferred to this period. Suppositions like these are 
absolutely necessary, to account for the beauty 
of Avaricum, a city of Gaul, which influenced the 
general coundl to exempt it from burning; at a 
great risk, and eventually, a great injury to the 
nation. But the British edifices, a word of too 
great extension to be applied to the huts of Rapin, 
resembled those of Gaul; therefore, it maybe infer- 
red that cities, not inferior to Avaricum, existed in 
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Britain. When it is considered, that, in the least 
civilized parts of the island, corn was threshed in 
large barns; and that the operations of smelting^, 
and manufacturing metals, require ample space; 
it is impossible to acquiesce in the miserable, and 
contracted habitations, assigned by Rapin to the 
ancient Britons. The accommodations of the 
lowest individuals .of a nation, arising from their 
poverty, and not from their want of ingenuity^ can 
never be assumed as the scale of the buildings 
of a people^ living in a wooded country, acquainted 
with the use of iron, highly commercial and agri- 
cultural, and abounding in gold and silver. 

It is impossible that a country amply supplied 
with wood, and iron, and in connection with na- 
tions eminent for architecture, should have wanted 
comfortable and elegant dwellings. Building, is 
one of those progressive arts, in which mankind are 
perpetually instructed by the great masters, ne- 
cessity, and experience. To erect a mere defence 
against the weather, is a problem easily executed, 
but the want of room would, after repeated fail- 
ures, lead to structures, not merely convenient, 

. but^ as our wishes exteild with their gratification, 
beautiftil, and magnificent. The tree in its natural 
state, formed the column of early buildings^ as in 

. the tent of Abraham, under the oak of Mamre; and 
in the bridal chamber of Ulysses. A circular wall 

. round this column, joined in supporting the tim- 
bers of the roof; thus accounting for the form 
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of ancient stnictures^ spiral staircases, and' the 
dome-olike houses of the Gauls; and^ ultimi^ely) for 
the Tholus of the Greeks, and even the Pantheon 
of Roine» The coolness of our cathedrals; and 
tile projecting storieisi of the most ambient wooden 
houses, admirably qualified for throwing the greats 
est possible shade, on the narrow street below; 
(Nearly indicate an eastern origin* llie existence 
of cathedrals in wood, being a subject of historical 
record, not of conjecture; a British town must 
have consisted of such {projecting houses, as even 
now remain in ancient cities; with public buildings 
in wood, of Phoenician architecture. The walls 
of their towns were^ probably, like those of the 
Gauls, composed of wood and stone. But the 
Celtic towns were not constructed solely of wood; 
for, Dion Cassius says, that part of Solonium was . 
built of wood, consequently the remainder con-* 
sisted of brick or stone. But RaVenha, and even 
ancient Rome, were built of wood; such dwellings^ 
therefore, are not a decided proof of barbarism^ 
If nothing had been recorded of the reign of Eili« 
aabeth, but the wooden houses of the inhabitants^ 
n.nd their use of rushes for carpets; it would be 
impossible to infer, the high literary refinement^ 
«lid sdentific attainments, of that age« 
' The buildings of the ancient Briton are not^ 
necessarily, restricted to the scale of any modem 
erections; for, the noblest wdrks of antiquity, 
whose very ruins have arrested^he course of in^ 
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vadingr aranieir, wwe dbfeotljs or indireGtlif 9 aae^i^ 
wMeteUbe Britoas; aii4» if they wiuifeed gnwlh^ 
aad imrftley the nalMnriafe mi durnble stanii4:«rt0| 
)2«^ fipom mudcq^^ tiie peeuUar fom of b«Sdliig^ 
wl i Me meMbrwere ttndembtedly of weed; ftom tibe 
ehremelesi «»d the evidence of CaBwr Itoadtf^ H 
VHMjr ht inferredi that Britain abounded with biul4* 
hifp^ large, magnifteent> and ivorthy of a great, ai^ 
eiviKzed rialioak, With the 000 of hen^ the. epa* 
ealar ateae, or ev^a lattices of rifted oek» for wm* 
dow8) dra|»er}r fren l^^re, and linen frwft Bgy^t} 
the cnrtainss): and embr<^redpJSlova of Carthage) 
eoacheei adorned tvitik geld and iv^ty, and fwrpla 
garments trf" needle worki^tfae es|Kirla ^ Ama Afi* 
nor; every .eendfort or trtn el^aaea ef dSe mlg^t 
beattalned* Bventheneeofbraes^wUiehkrparely 
oraamentaly proves that the hovism of the Biritoae^ 
nnst have been supplied with a variety of elegant 
ftmiture. The sanation, of thw tewa^ h» the 
inidst of woodsy does noft, eren eetttiogeally» h^id^f 
any mdeneas of eonstmetietu Woo^, we«e the 
qnarriea of the an^nt BritoaSf attd a hett of weed 
woold be the best defences agafaiet tiie eavaliy > and 
eharlotSt tit an enemy^ To sapposa tikat the Brir 
toaa dertTod no advantage^ fromth^ aekaowledKod 
visits of the PliflMiieians^ and the Greeks^ is toaup* 
pom a state- of society iduch never oeaAd iMive 
iexisted. It is impeseiblei idae^ to eonelade tiiat 
jkhese enterprising natbrns^ of kaown ei^«nMsa fer 
4he.eaetensiQi]t of eotttasMerce; and t)ie aei}iiisitiMi 



ef ^fH^^rapKiBid kn6wlef%e» Mtd of s^^nikeingie'- 
»«ml; ^ibould faaveifrequeiitod the uflaaid^ eeattary 
aftdr oentwy, withmt eiq^larisg tbe whole irf Jthe 
iMeirfior. Tlmt the Grades vealdtod S» a ^eonstdMr* 
ivble tine in Briftaiii, is enddcoKt^ fi»m Abe ^ihser'*^ 
"VBtlon tef Liiwetiiiay an ^^erratimi ^fewm from 
Gteek :Minrees, that health suffer^^d from the oli^ 
SMte, whWii eottld not he the effect of a tranideiU; 
TiloHu Eiren the occaidonal refiddents must faa^e 
eoi«tin«Qd a considerate tinie> as is evident, from 
4§i€Sr Tbqulrifl^, in foreign eountidesy iidtaiss for 
Ibeir itatlonal worship; andtiiey proliahly ndniimv 
ed in Astaisd; oounti^, to allow time f» cxmm0t^ 
«id transaetloBS, «id (to avoid the ift»nger 4if thfe 
aeas« it is Imposdhle that Hie Jtritons sfae«M 
hiATO looked «! tiiese Intere^ttn^ sbtiangws, wiMi 
«si hieurioiiS'^e; wi&out a wish to imitate didlr 
«liq[>pii^; their dress; their manners ; to^aie^re 
their languaipe; andto^sittfa^distan^aisd un^ 
toown, eowriitmes. Surely, Ihe 'migratory mj^j^ 
of Bi^ens, whidi has been ^Mtive for 00 mai^ 
ieentwAes, was not then dormant. As £ratosthe^ 
4M8, i^Msideiiiiis, and iother €freeks, ^^plored thh 
<3eitie nations; 80>I)ivlliaeas,4md,dotthtiess,othw 
^ennnent men, of Gaul, ^md Britain, travelled to^ 
"Rome. The guest and iriend of Gh^s^o, must havfe 
ibew remasrkaUe for eleganee> imd refinement, and 
'isflso for the digafity of his personal charaeter; aas 
thinks it sufficient, to detdgnate Sumnerix 
^faeteother of Divitiacus. I%e embassy of thb 
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Britons to Cato, mentioned so slightly by Nicepho- 
rus, as cited in the second volume of the Vntusaxk 
coUeetion, that there can be no suspicion of falsfe^ 
hood, implies a constant oommunication, and direct 
commereial intercourse between Britain andRome. 
ThiA anecdote, also, explains the supposed mag- 
nificent patronage of foreign nations, by individual 
B.omans; who, in fact, acted merely as consuls, for 
the protection, and extension of their commerce; 
like the officers, recommended by Xenophon to 
the Athenians. This office, required trouble, 
and j eu9 appears by the money offered to Cato, tha 
declined by him, was probably rewarded by ao 
rannual salary, or equivalent presents. 'Ki© exis^ 
tence, and resources, of Britain, must, therefore, 
have been known to the Romans, at a very early 
period; and their wealth was the motive of all the 
invasions, Julius Caesar, by stating the aflFairs 
of theMorini as trivial, compared with Britain, tho 
;the merchants wished to keep him in ignorance, 
must have had an adequate idea of the value of 
the island* This knowledge infers a regular and 
rmutual intercourse; and, doubtless, as Cato pro^ 
tected the British mer<diant in Rome, counterparts 
•existed in Britain; whose leading men, were, in a 
similar manner, patrons to the Romans. The re- 
lations, between foreign states, however disguised 
by specious names, must have been intrinsieally 
the same in all ages. The British presents in the 
CaiHtol, are also evidences of mutual communlcc^ 
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tk»t, and must have been merely the return, for 
the usual gifts to allied nations. According to the 
eotamon account, or the historical part of Shal^e-* 
j^peare's Gymbeline^ which has many internal marks 
of truth, there was no necessity for tokens of sub-* 
jection. They are, besides, arguments of a high 
degree of civilisation: for no presents, except of 
the most splendid kind, both for materials, and 
wprkmanship, could have been admitted into the 
Capitol, among the gold crowns; the rich ca^ 
hinets, adorned with pearls; .and candelabra, set 
with. precious stones; the gifts, of monarchs, free 
cities, and opulent , iindividuals. The critical and 
refined citizens of Rome, would have rejected i^dth 
scorn, any offering;, which the supposed barbarians 
fif Britain oould have presented. The restoration 
find decoration of the Capitol, the favorite object 
of the Romans, and promoted by all nations at 
peace with her, shew her extended influence, and 
intercourse with all the world. All great capitals 
necessarily attract visitors, from the most distant 
regions; and prevent the utter seclusion essential 
to barbarism; which could never have existed 
iaunong the great families of Europe, Athens, was 
H ^ty of strangers; at Rome, a particular magis-' 
trate presided over them; and the courts of the 
temple of the exclusive Jerusalem, were thronged 
hy foreign merchants, and her streets infested by 
*he courtesans of Tyre. 

They^ who suppose the conmiercial visits of the 
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HUi^fli^eias, ftud Gf^ei^s, to BrMain, Mtirely tii 
|»tySii thdir t^ffeets, h»ve not emsid^Md the length 
^tkn^ r^qirfired ftr a traditig toy«^^ gfid fiir dw 
«[««fM«a[f^ l^denee <c>f comtiiei^olttl aj^nto; imIgM), 
in itieiiUide ^ aU Ike pttec^ea ^ tfaiiei the tiad^ 
iktk^m ^taM te eeln for >all the BHtiilfc goods^r imI 
eViQH tli^ji the muiil ewme^piemM of an iiiAtt* 
<Kf )anM!feyi weuM hUTO follo^ired In df4tal«i. 'Ebe 
Of^i^Hfeleiis of tocittirt triMh?, as msiy %fe ioHhwil 
fiNmi the «oii|te driMdda^ ^g^cmilly pm fi Ar ^^ki9m 
Mie tKi thi^M yeiM. ^I^^Aft tt^ I%Wttiidkm 4iAjfm 
W«»e ^illied l>y the «»ual mlM ef nwMMitMM^ ill 
iftMMit flnun their ea»fy iMiftikig; t^dfBge «e^AKf(Mbt 
fMfth SA^iHsy^rton 'Mil ]Sgy]ptiMi neMhMdisle^ ^^kfVf ^ 
etes lef ntlMMive he^vA-jr^ MKH^MOd of g^tUMl 

«ttlliitnt$ WtUM; oriittada elMhi the f^^itfilliMS, And 
«|»i0M »f Hie ]BMt; ^^d the maiiultetul!S9di($ie^^ 
«f alMtei :MiliOF, ^G^ee^c^ey £^ypt> A^^yti^ Itttd thi^ 

«Mfi; Mid exi^hai^ed'foi- the produce 'oftfae^toMii 
lif^&«iM|^^ li^r imtite luaiiiirMtiirefiiy aj^^t^MMab^ 
ir«ii'wwi ptelb^Vty e^ji^rted, in the shape of tn^ 
luMtHmtlefy^ f<Mrthte iMMiifaeture haas^^taMd^tiHi 
time i»iti9f^ofM, ^ as the i^aiMeml eeiSM^iMeattea^^ 
i«r((yt4ttogljh^ M^hfi^s^ I«ifsti*tfiiietfts idf tgl^i 'T^^ 
^6' kk^sm hy'tbe MM^e GtOfie^trei^lo^^ 
IheKfeh ^«!rik!iiiafi Ai^y ^reire hig;idy ptlsed^atltottWw 
It eouMwet litf0e fy«Mt tehie hiterast ef the^Haiei^ 
eians, to have kept Britain^fai a«ttitei»f liurhmriM^ 
%Ntt;, by ilMMil«rd«i^ a h»^^ to 



mtim^ tl«» Britons irottl4 Mt i^a^re jmbniittMl te 

tHMafiim 9kd9!bxti^ no^ciMfu^. 1^« wariliJBgi 

imiMM 9f hriflic*. and iteaia^ «f Stoiler^ tMidjf 
Um^ «iistokce: of t^ro itadi^s^ «H>st ei»i4«flT«( te 
iris9iatttUHi$ a«i4 m the art. <tf wiiln^ te^f4^ 
)w$ QOnplex procQw of qawryiniM stftpci <^ tklntf 
Muafc. b«re lictcm ffHnUiap)y kaq^ien^ in. a4#Maili 
llwnflirev io lih» n^ceMavjr fQUQ4«4ipii% tbft im)q& 

M)A thus dtff«if«cl htst lU.^y es8)e«tiAU}f, l&'aiiift tib« 

iMja^Ss <ii my mhoequis^t .«ge^ If King P%CRf 

iMid p<ri8]l«4 we 9)|o«14 have dlisvejifjrcUtd ejAlwt^ 
tiM-larimug in«8»Qidals of it3 eiufift^nce. Yet bujl^ 
SiHfff HI w««4) thib original ]«rot«typ«9a <^ that ^^ 
jSmM fAxwAvurei^ vthuM ^ery part plainly te^n t9 
>m4i^ H HMwdit «f «q!K»l ^teot) fw the w^i^ 
«f Cmsacit ««A QD^jf vei«to. tQ larg^ puhUe hi^ Wog^ 
mud «f oqiial OMiftriAeiiiiMj^ aa ^r age%iti^lM» 
wd &«•>>•% miMt haya UcKnengi^geid in theiv ««m- 
iil(Q«ti«iii «j(A«k«dh«^ii«th» first )^qi9»«aini;«iAai|i 
aI IMbaink Thfi^f vMarij ¥«Mii»bl(^ thiQ t^^hi^ 
Mi^higf «f tW ^vhi yrikm^ arcluti^tture tgijiit 
hniaK^ he«» hSghl^ advanced* by thft i^sfumph* ai^ 
#fmep^ «f th« Qv^ek tAihm m th^ KQ^Hj!lii 
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eoBML The words of Caesar, imply that tiiey were 
almost exactly alike, and contiuii not the dightest 
intimation of inferiority^ If tiie operatioiis at 
mining were conducted by the Britons^ Ibear eivi-^ 
lizatibn b nearly proved; or, if by the Fboenieittis^ 
they mnst have resided for a long time m BtHtmSn^ 
and have colonized the country^ On rither sop-* 
position, consequences of the utmost importance 
must have resulted to the inhabitants. 'Hie metab 
could not have been exchanged for gold^ or mer« 
diandize, in total silence, and idth that entire 
absence of effect, which is assumed by the advo* 
cates for the early barbarism of Britain. But ike 
Britons, who offered so gallant a resistance, to 
Ciaesar, would not have suffered the Phoenicians^ 
who only came as merchants, to have the exclu-* 
sive enjoyment of their mines. It is most natural 
to conclude, that they were wdrlced by the na- 
tives, and they must have produced an immense 
revenue, sufficient to absorb a Ml share of die 
commerce of the Vorld. But the western natioAS^ 
were not merely passive in regard to the introduc- 
tion of T3rrian goods^ but actually eit)>orted in their 
own ships, iron$ tin^ and lead, the 'staple commo* 
dities of the Celtic nations; which they sold^ or 
exchanged at the fairs of Tyre. The west of Spain 
toolc the most prominent part in these transactionsy 
but the metals were probably brought to Spain^ 
by the shipping of the Britons, and the VenetiL 
Hie ships of the Veneti^ tho' evidently constructed 
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fJM the^ NovUi seas, mod prohabljr^ entwod thei' 
]|fediterraaeaa» and traded witit Gartha^ H not 
^urilb Tyre. From tiie most early times^ the spaiH 
tern from Spa^fiy and pitch, and hemp» from. Gtaul^ 
werQ oonvjoyed to^ Greece^ Bgypt, and AsiaMihon 
rSiese latter artdeles. being the produce oi the 
l^tiue^.so regsulai: a communicaldon must haye>i)een» 
malntoiBed with alli tiie* Celtic nations, that theki 
entire concealment from the- old worlds so.ess^iw 
^ni: to the commoa theory^ cannot with reason, ber 
maintained* Thus, the Easty and the* West, mutu« 
ally stimulated the industry and eufndtty of eoeb 
Otberj: for commerce is always, reciprocal^ andi can* 
aexer * be gratuitois. Not a single, bale o£ goods, 
tratvels. along* the roads^ or pasi^esthCtSea, but foit 
the purpose of barter, cmt sale; thev^M^e, if here 
l^ere isiun influx of trade, the ndBux is sel&evi^ 
dent^ and indicates ap. advanced states of agriciilu 
tare, and n^anufaotures. The trade of Britain 
extended to the Baltic, andi to the remotest paiiie 
<tfr theNorth of Eurc^pe; and flowed in a liontinuid 
stneam, tbro^aul, and. Germany ^ A strong ren 
aeticm must hasre occurred, qnd. the fleeta of the 
Soicmes, a powerful maratimestatei on; the Baltic^ 
n^usthave^passedtihe Sound) to Briitaitt>: laden, with 
ins, pitchy tar, resin, hemp, and oAer productions 
qfi the. North. The conamunieation of Briti^in,' 
tiuio* Gaul^ with.tfae Meditonranean, was so^ariouiE^ 
and* so regular, as eompleti^ly to negatire tibeaar 
•tttion«]ie8p§Hoting the barbarii^of Britain^ Ttto 

h 
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Rhinfe, the Beine^ the Loire, and the Garonne^ 
fiimished the means of mcessant intercourse. The 
Garonne was most closel]^ connected with the 
Mediterranean* The merchandize, also, of the 
Mediterranean, was cdnreyed up the Rhone^ the 
Saone, and the Doube; passed by land to the Seine^ 
and was thence forwarded to the ocean and ^to 
Britain^ The Rhine conveyed to Britain the pro^ 
duce of Germany. Thus the materials of national 
wealth, existed in the greatest abundance. Many 
consequences necessarily result from extensive 
land^ and sea carriage^ such as the establishment 
of inns^ with relays of horses; warehouses, and 
towns, at convenient intervals; and probably, ad 
in the: East, a regular post. Commerce created 
the splendid city of Tolosa, the depot for embare^ 
ation on the Garonne; Burdigala, which chiefly 
depended on foreign trade, and opposite to the 
several channels of communication, gave birth to 
corresponding cities in Britain. This immense in-- 
flux of merchandize, could not have been absorbed 
by a nation of barbarians. Civilization, is necets^ 
sary for the consumption, and payment, of the va^ 
rious commodities of commerce; which^ from the 
Mediterranean, consisted of articles of luxury, 
wine, oil, and manufactured goods. The goods 
imported, according to Strabo, were merely ivory 
omamentsfortheir bridles; expensive, whenliigfaly 
finished ; and certainly indicative of a nunute at- 
tention to the cavalry; necklaces,and glass vessels; 
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abjects of luxury, which at least shew that the 
necessaries of life existed in abundance. But, as 
an expensive land, and water communication, could 
not have been sustained by the produce of such 
trifles, it is necessary to add, the manu&ctures, 
and the merchandize of the East; with wine and 
oil, the peculiar exports of Italy. The trifling 
nature of the imports, was probably the reason, 
assigned by the Romans, for the small income de«« 
rived from Britain^ or rather, for the total want 
of revenue from that quarter, and the complete 
neglect of the island by the Roman government. 
It appears that th^ island, would not bear duties 
sui&cient to defray the expenses of collection, 
which, besides, would have been attended with 
danger, Th^e are reasons assigned by Strabo, 
on coigeeture merely, for the island was never oc- 
cupied by the Romans in his time. But they are 
disproved by subsequent events, and by the posi- 
tive assertion of Tacitus, that Britain abounded 
in gold and silver, enough to compensate the ex-* 
penses and trouble of conquest. This gold, and 
silver, must mean, not specie, which might easily 
be secreted, but a revenue arising from tangible, 
tvellodefined, sources of national wealth. In plain 
leaguagCr the Britons, in the age of Augustus, 
were able to defy the whide power of the Roman 
empire. These circumstances, explain the contra^ 
dietory esqpressions of the two court poets, fop 
while Horq>^e dwells on the intended invasion of 
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BHtam^ as wli a sid^eM; plettsh^ to Hbe ^BrnpeiMift^ 
fuid <iAitic]fMite6 tlife rprd^a^sidfn in %iiiiiii|Ai 0S HMd 
{diaaied BrKKm, thro* the Vm isAera; Vii^ dilt» 
dff iBrftan^Mirely iflroM Are worlds mtid t&pMhe»iti 
the MfMinU as, in tbait 'dk^odon, the mo^ remote 
^f mankind. Hie uiitkS|)isctio«s of tiiamph> ttiere^ 
fore, ^vrere ^Htten 'befoire tiie invasion by Atigm^tus^; 
fmd total oblivloni was thrip^m 'over lUlis Country 
after the dfct^npt bud failedw 

If tbe foreign tirade o^f Brkahi, n^ libay l^'virltih 
jtMstiee assulile^ existod wi tbe largest ^s^cale^ St \a 
a iair inferenee^ thjft their domeistie stecmniKv^dau- 
ticins, tbe«r dress, their amosen^titift, ata^ong wMch 

is to be^eokbnedthe expenave luxwryof the eba8«H 
bounds bein;^ a regiUar export, corresponded with 
it. Tbe dress «f <ihe aneient Briton, |p it mm^ have 
closely resembled tbe faSshi^n <6f tbe 6a)nis, wo dif^ 
ferenee being remaH^ed by Caesar^ Was moi^t ms^^ 
nifieent. TbieOeitieliationfsinduigMintbieSasteMi 
fsbshion of w6alring embroidery, gold bra^ets and 
chains, tunics, «nd cloaks of variotis 'ecdotars, Iddiapt^ 
ed, in textute, to the different seasons ot tbe yemv 
Tbeir ailifMr was painted, iand inlaid with gold4 
The dresis of plot of khie Celtic nations, dMRemI bnt 
littte fi\)m that «f the ^i»odem Frank. Tk^ ^itr^ 
m^nts t>f the men fitted dose to the bmly j a^d tb^ 
women w^6 linen dresses, vak*i€^ with sbaiiet^ 
the fore ai^ tbe sboaldere, and part "of the bmeast^ 
beitaglbare. Sbnee, of which th«re wm im infiniM 
Vttriety> anmng the ^tio«95 tdC atitiqtdty , wA tmM 
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«6 Ikfe :i^tdiiB. If it be included, &ikt *tKe tfanbfe 
b( ihfe Pides !refe^i^d s6My to the cdlbur of Ht^ 
^ii»«tfetitB, ft may W Inferred, tliat, 'as Me liai^elSa 
<tf^e Oelfs "were stixaptndhs and ma^ifi«^tit, ilttify 
ti^bftA in ^(fe all the luxuries of di^ss iih'd cBf6t. 
flue \)i^tent dress df l^e Jt^dges; the fiirs of Hihe 
>^1^^ ^ 'sciailM, wds pr^Amhly the dt^ (^o^tiMe 
4^i(jhe'iuid«ht drMshtioht^teian. The Ml^refsses 
of the highest graduates in dta nbiversitids, kt^d 
am^ W<ist Wietyy tW i^iiafdiris 6f a Cieltic faJshfon. 
It' Is Mosft i^rohabld^thait the BrM^ nob-^tti^ji 
liM»slA«id Over eouiils of justice, in the fbH di^^s 
«f thb tiidf^; \ASiihi la# or ciistoih ha^hg ^Ahc^ 
fS<iWed,!beca^« texie^; while the ori^aiy dre^s -«¥ 
^e naition, Valf'^ £Kdm the I6d^e robe to the cfoak^ 
mA eit ten'i^h de^iMii^tM ihtb the present f^ftiidh. 
Tli^ lAJMMf&tSdn of lUr, ftnd Tyi^ cfotSi, anfd th6 
^ISs^ Avtth >Mihi6h the 'trUn^aX-^iie nationis imitated 
meSiH, attd ^ otbe'r Muds 6f «ol6urs, make this 
i^^lMftftSon «)d^iiiely ^^abFe. 7%te miOst Valir- 
Mk) ^a^ "WUte dbubl3€!ss ^^i^pi^tM, by siim^ 
imeif tiiv^^j to Mngh iabd iid^l^s, tiM as^stMcttvid 
^iM^lss of ifwak, >aa^ V^f 'mttHt/rh oi^gltt. 

life titie <6r ^(ks a»d Ittrs, is by tio m6afis%6^cf^ 
tl^ df baH»«#i^. Tllie s^s of ^«,whs, tW^ fo^^, 
^J^tii^e'ii^^M^by ti^e iiltitlated in Ui6 mysV6ri6s ot Bao^ 
elNft^ The «e^s, 6f Paifs the btoti of iJbe Iliad, 
aiid^t^ !de^'6om^ai«Mns v»f V^iins in th6 :^'e!d, 
Witt M^ <i¥iA:iii^ !%« Biitdiilis ixte g^Jd^hiUlf %t^ 
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posed^ fipmn a passage in the interpolator of Caesar, 
to have been clothed with the skins of domestic 
animals; but the Germans, who could have liad 
no advantage unknown to the Britons, procured 
furs from the Frozen oeean^ and the White sea. 
The words, therefore, only establish the use of fiirj 
linen was known to the Germans, and much more 
to the Britons, from the East In the article ef 
dress, therefore, nothing stamps the Briton with 
the character of barbarismt 

The stigmata of the Britons, have been as&umed 
us marks of a deficiency in civilization, tho* the 
Roman soldier himself^ the reputed introducer of 
refinement^ was tatooed to prevent desertion* In 
agriculture, the Britons, Instructed by the Tyriana 
and Carthaginians, could not have been inferior to 
any nation of the ancient world. Nor is there 
imy reason why they should yield to modem artt 
Agriculture, was cherished by sovereigns, and 
philosophers; it was esteemed honorable, it was. 
felt to be the hc^ppiest employment. £v&i the 
instances of affectation recorded in ancient history 
9he w its general estimation. The r^olar inspection 
of the country by the Eastern governments, and 
the rewards attached to sneoessful practieey must 
have promoted the uniformity, and advancement 
of the science. The fiict, fliat thirly thousund 
men foraged in a small part of the county of Kent,, 
shews how amply the Britons had long profited by 
the InatruetioQS they received. The value of land. 
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a proof of profitable occupation, is evtdetit £rom 
its minute subdivisions among the Celtic nations ; 
and as the dimensions of the squares into which 
it was divided, are expressly said to have been 
of different proportions in cities^ their extreme 
antiquity for public meetings, and architectural 
display^ is clearly proved* Agriculture, necessa^ 
lily requires the protection of law, and of military 
force; and, its basis being fixed property, it gene- 
rates the most difficult parts of the laws of con- 
sanguinity, inheritance, and wills. If entailed, it 
naturally produces an aristocracy. Agriculture 
could not be confined to the raising of com, but 
extended to the cultivation of the turnip, which 
was well known in Gaul) and the beet, whose 
leaves are ranked, by Hippocrates, among pot- 
herbs. Horticulture, both for esculents and flow- 
ers, as the nations of the East were proverbially 
attached to it, must have flourished in Britain. 
The existence of gardens, under which name were 
formerly comprehended the orchard, and vineyard, 
in addition to the modern meaning of the term, 
is evident, from the description of Britain by Dio- 
dorus* Parks, like those of the East, adorned 
with flowers, and planted with stately trees; often 
Including collections of exotics, as refined and 
innocent luxuries; and for scientific purposes; 
and carefidly enclosed for the confinement of ani- 
mals; are also mentioned by him, as existing in 
Britain. Of these splendid establishments, the 



Ijie lUMQam haM-wan:«n W93 only, a Immbte iik|ir. 
tfiJ&qjk;, yet it^ gr^^^t expeiise, a&coirere^aiid wQod& 
w^e^ suiT<)updQd witii a high, wnih for the ^xi^ur. 
^411, of Ho^ous animals, neo^swrily eonftned it.toi 
gersQD^^^ ofj property. In l^e British parks^ wJbidk 
weite mterjs^lied; idth streimis q£ water; ppnds^ 
and s^ppr«te Qnqlpsiire^i wiw^, ^ade for aqui^ie 
fywMf H 19 evijleQt tjiat, Hip hi^ding o£ bai*es^ 
ai^d geese, a$i a source of am^5eI|}^Ilt^ mu9t;h»i^e 
bf^ei) qiaiiag^d in. this, meaner, mdniwl^ o£ Suisse,. 
YifLYfi l^eea approprisvt«d to people of the big^«^ 
Qr/)Qr9. The deseriptloiis of 9ipdim|8, finrm a 
JDpt c^4 lively commenjliuy to tbf^ meagre ai^counii 
pf ^ho interpolator of Caasar^ and indicate a stole 
of society, where the luxjory of cultivation, neoessar- 
rily includes every meaner process, of agrictdtun^ 
aS; it can only be the offspring of a mind: revelfing 
in superfluitiesji Thus, the British mode of life, 
resembles those glimpse^ of ruralienjoyment, whii^ 
cbftrm. the reader of tiie ancient poets. If it be 
reqoUected tbij'fethe cultivation. of the ground, and 
pa9turage, in their widest extent, ministering not2 
only tonecessity^buttp caprice, andi fashion, flou- 
rished in all their refinements, ii| Egypt, in. the 
S«At, in Italy, and transalpine Gaul; it will ne^ 
quipe the mostr ppsitive, and unbiassed, testimony, 
to exclude them from ancient Bntain. Tillage, 
on^ a large scale, as. it plainly existed inBritain, at 
i^e time of C$pi^ar, infers the population, of Qities, 
nod numerous classes: of productiye, and unpnH* 



diiqtive labourers, for the 3ui^us com must have 
been exchanged, for articles of luxury and conve- 
nieiiQe. The Druid, supported by tithes, (for, as 
an institution of this kind n^ust have preceded thp 
KoU appropriation of the land, it must have been es* 
tablished by the earliest colonies,) the landowner, 
^e lawyer, the medical practitioner, the manufacr 
turer, the artist whose labours tended only to mere 
amusement, of all which, there are traces among 
the Celtic nations, must have been supported partly 
by right, partly by the recompense of their respectp 
ive arts, and must have given the necessary stimu- 
liis to agriculture. The great scale of agriculture, 
and the immense multitudes mentioned by Caesar^ 
mutually corroborate the existence of each otheiV 
The ancient prosperity also, and population of the 
Celtic nations, ii; evident from a speech of Alcibi- 
ades; mentioning, that the Athenians intended to 
recruit their army from the nations beyond Spain; 
and to procure supplies of com from them. The 
power and resources of \l^e Celtic nations, must^ 
thorefore, have been u^iiversally acknowledged. 
But. it may be said, that the Britons, bowevor 
rich, and powerful, must have wanted the highest 
refinement, the cultivation of the mind. But if they 
lived when the human iQteUect was most success- 
ftdly cultivated, if they studied the Greek an4 
Latin as living languages, with the certainty of 
fifolving every difficulty, and learning the particu*- 
lars of every allusion, there is no reason for doubt^ 
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kig their profleiency) la literature, and scieneer 
The Immense foireigh trade of the Celtic nations^ 
and the eitisteilee of literary intereoui'se, Which 
Would be ^tended to the utmost by the profes-* 
Bional scholar, is proved by the fact, that public 
records, and contracts, Itnd, of course, epistolarj^ 
correspondence with foreigners, were written iu 
liie Greek language. This custom arose, liot from 
eaprite, or |)lea8iire, but because a widely extended 
commerce required an universal medium* In con-^ 
tequeuce bf the a^knowledgl^d iutercoui^se of Bri<^ 
tain with the Greeks, the higher thanks of society 
must have visited Athens, an University whidi 
existed before the Trojan war, and sovei'eigns gra^ 
tifled the prevailing taste by procuring her most 
learned professors. These suppositions, agreeable 
to reason, are confirmed by the chronicles. ThA 
itill greater prevalence of the Latin language iA 
Celtica, is evident from the dispatches of Csesar^ 
Written in Greek, for the sake of secrecy; as the 
liatiu, consequently, was generally understood* 
To these advantages, mudt be added the correct^ 
laess of original matiuscripts^ and highly authorised 
copies; While the earliest now in existence have 
been corrupted, partly by negligence, but more by 
ignorant presumption, in the course of repeated 
transcription. 

The resources, also, of the Eastern world, opened 
themselves to the enquiring scholar. The learning 
of J^Tpt, Cyrene, and Carthage, explained th« 
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early antiqmties of fais eountryy ^hieh ia^ now 
buried in complete darkness* There is no reason 
for supposing that the Druids misspent theimt weiH 
fty years of application^ a time^ thought by Black*^ 
ptone, sufficient fw the education of a judge; and 
more than sufficient for the highest degrees; in 
some barbarous, and worthless lore* Their studies 
consisted of astronoinyi with its necessary train of 
subservient sciences; geography, which demands 
an extended navigation; natural history] andspcK 
eulations respecting the divine nature, and thf 
origin of the world, A soientific cultivation of as-r 
teQn<miyi would require instruments, and observa* 
tories; for which purpose, the towers of temples 
were probably used. There ia net the slightest 
intimation, that in this science, they were inferior 
to the Greeks, and Romans; who could predict the 
exact time and duration of eclipses* The doctrine 
pf the Druids, tiiat the soul of man was immortal^ 
was, mptt likely, derived indirectly from revela^ 
tion: for no human reasoning could point it ouft 
nor does any symbol in the vegetable world, which 
IMHit nearly approaches it, exactly, resemble the 
irewseitation of our insensate and scattered ashes^ 
The Druids must have received from the Sast^ 
fiome more satisfactory doctrine than that of trans^ 
migration. Their traditions, that the world, the* 
essentially eternal, had often been superficially 
destroyed by fire, and water; are so agreeable to 
ihe latest dictates of philosophy: that it is prob$ff 
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ble, geological researches^ a natural result of tiie 
philosophical examination of mines, may have been 
prose#ated among our early ancestors. Geology 
infers chemistry; a science necessary to determini^ 
the operations, hidden from superficial observatioD^ 
of the great agents, fire and water, in changing^ 
the face of the globe. For, it was not from tradi- 
tion; the whole of these phenomena, not having 
fallen under human cognizance, nor having been 
objects of revelation^ but from comparing theni 
With the operations of the laboratory, that these 
doctrines prevailed among the Druids. They were 
not the opinions of solitary philosophers, but the 
known and established creed, sufficiently promiv 
tient, to attract the notice of a foreign observer. 
Chemistry then, must have been supported, a»d 
Hdvanced, by public institutions* Nor would the 
ambition of science, have explored the interior 
of the globe, till all objects of obvious research^ 
had been exhausted, and art had fully answered 
the demands of common life. Therefi>re, as in 
modern times, geology must have been preceded 
fey a variety of arts and sciences, must have beett 
the consequence of ages of civilization and science. 
Metallurgy is most intimately eonneeted with che- 
mistry, and was no doubt its origin. Chemistry 
was derived from the East; and the haughty con- 
querors of the world, shew their ignorance of it; 
by remarking, as strange, the familiar opinions of 
tibe gecdogist. Nor would the supposition be dis- 
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proved by any evidence from the chronicles, for 
the triumphs of science, are unfortunately not the 
subjects of history, which passes over in silence 
such establishments as the Royal Society, and the 
Institution, to which the world has been so deeply 
indebted, and makes no mention of the names, ei* 
ther of Newton, Davy, or Faraday. 

In confirmation of this opinion, we have the most 
authentic natural, and historical, records, of a for- 
mer destruction by water; and thereis the amplest 
evidence, of the most extensive ravages, of that 
ocean of fire, over which we are now reposing; and 
which, at the last day of time, when eternity shall 
open its vast, and tremendous portals, may not so 
much destroy, as renovate the face of the globe.* 

The religion of Druidism must not be confined 
to Britain, for it pervaded the whole of Europe; 
till the royal family of Crete, a few generations 
foefdre the Trojan war, by usurping divine honors^ 
peopled the pagan heaven with new deities. To 
tills source must be referred the peculiar venera- 
tioa of the Greeks, and Romans, for trees, particu- 
larly the oak; and the ancient fable of the golden 
bough, the poetical appellation for the mistletoe. 
Hie natives of Britain, seem to have parted with 
pure Druidism, about the same time as other na- 
tions, and at the invasion of CSsesar, they worshijH 
ped the most popular of the Greek deities. 

The poetry of the Celtic nations, was the annals 
nf tiieir country. . The Iliad was no more, and if it 
had perished^ would not have ranked higher. The 
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Druidical poems may have equalled the choicest 
compositions of antiquity ; for they were made by 
a society especially appointed ; and where a com-* 
petition existed between different ag^s; and the 
national demand perpetually stimulated the exer* 
tions of poetry. The poems of the Druids, were, 
perhaps, the relations of their early expeditions, 
and conquests; the praises of ancient, and now 
forgotten heroes; and philosophical subjects, liks 
the songs of the bards in the Greek, and hatln 
poets; accompanied, no doubt, with music, as th« 
Tyrians excelled in that art. 

The descriptions of Britain, inserted in the com- 
mentaries of Csesfar, and relating to a very ancient 
state of the country; are evidently interpolations; 
as they disjoin chapters whose sense is intimately 
connected. They are not the work of CoBsar; for 
a writer of taste, and judgement, had only tWQ mo<- 
dels; Thucydides, and Herodotus; and would have 
abstained entirely fironi such notices: or have pre^ 
fixed them to his accounts of the respective cam<- 
paigns. Besides, the reformer of the calendar, 
either by his own knowledge, or the temporary 
information derived from Sosigenes, could not 
have supposed, that one day in Britain equalled 
41 month in Italy. This statement probably aros« 
•from some obscure report of the phenomena of 
more northern regions. The testimony, supposing 
it to be Caesar's, is of very little value, as he knew 
no part of the island, but Kent, and a small part 
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of Sufiy; and the population, excepting the armies^ 
must have been withdrawn* The desire, too, of 
exalting themselves, by depreciating others; a 
suspicion of foreigners; and a consequent wish to 
lessen the value bf Britain, lest it should become 
an object of Roman ambition^ may have induced 
the people of Kent to give false accounts of it. 
With respect to the mode of living in the interior, 
the passage must either have been usually misin- 
terpreted, or the author originally misinformed. 
But the words of the interpolator only intimate a 
mixed state of agriculture, and pasturage^ in the 
interior, the latter employmen|; predominating* 
It is impossible, as the natives were situated, that 
they should have subsisted solely on the produce 
of their flocks, in total ignorance of the use of com» 
and other vegetable food, and of the value of skin$ 
and wool. Hides, procured in part from the intc^ 

« 

rior, were exported from Britain; and, unless we 
attach imbecility, and defect of knowledge of their 
own interest, to the Britons, they assumed the 
moire marketable form of leather, and parchment; 
articles in universal demand; fi>r soldier's clothing 
under their armour, and for books. The exporta** 
iion of cured provisions, and manufactured gar* 
ments, after the example, of GaUl; at all events^ 
of the raw produce; must be conceded to Britain* 
As the Britons used wicker vessels, admirably 
adapted for the navigation of rivers, and the shal* 
low seas, there is every probability that they had 
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fisheries^ and enjoyed a share in the lucrative tmf«> 
fic^ of exporting the select portions of their produce 
in a pickled state. Straho esteems the commodi- 
ties of this kind from Spain and Gaul, equal to the 
Pontic; a jar of which, as we leam from an article 
in the Vatican collection, was sold for nearly ten 
pounds of our money. The demand in Rome, at 
a later period, for British oysters, no doubt simi- 
larly prepared, confirms the supposition. Timber 
alsd^ as being extremely abundant, may have been 
exported, and this island have been the Canada 
of the Mediterranean. Such sources of wealth, corw* 
roborate the assertion, that Britain abounded in 
gold and silver. The passage implies merely that 
pasturage, a mode of life by no means indicative 
of a savage, or barbarous state, was the staple 
<smployment of the interior. It was not designed 
to exclude, even among those most devoted to 
it, the natural exchange of superfluous produce* 
Britain not being intersected by impassable moun? 
tains, it is impossible that corn should be cultiva^ 
ted in the north and south of the island, and be 
totally unknown in the interior. The absurdity 
would follow, that some of the inhabitants were 
living on the gross produce of their flocks, and 
herds; while their immediate neighbours, in addir 
tional to animal food ; for cattle abounded in the 
most agricultural parts of the kingdom; enjoyed 
the use of bread com. This arrangement, if it 
ever subsisted, must have instantly given way t^ 
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the obvious, and profitable, interchange .of com«- 
modities. 

In a medical, and an eoonomical point of view^ 
the possibility of such a national diet may be doubt^ 
ed; and, tho^ the Nomad tribes seem to support 
the position, it is more probable that, like the Be* 
douin Arabs, they exchanged the produce of their 
flocks, and herds, for the other conveniences and 
luxuries of life. The pastoral nations could not 
have existed without manufabtures, and commerce. 
The simplest dress, the covering of their tents, the 
vessels for milk, the knife, indispensable for killing 
and flaying animals, indicate the commencement 
of a commerce, which could not be restricted long 
to mere necessaries. But the Britons of the inte<^ 
rior, had no resemblance to the migratory habits 
of the eastern shepherd ; pf course they did not 
dwell in tents, but In regular habitations; and 
must have partially cultivated the ground; at least 
so far as to provide winter food for the" cattle; 
which the introduction of the turnip, from Gaul, 
very much facilitated. But this culture is an agri« 
cultural process; it is, therefore, most probable 
that the science of agriculture, being in high per^ 
fection in the south, was mixed with pasturagie 
in every part of the island. But Caesar found at- 
bundance of cattle in Kent; the south, therefore, 
did not depend on the north for a supply; there 
must have escisted, therefore, in the north, marts 
ftfr. their cattle; and a fiufiicieaey of agricultural 



produce. As Ceesar found cattle m the tsoutli, if 
he had penetrated into the interior, he would have 
found com sufficient for the forage of the legions. 
The inhabitants of the interior must have followed 
pasturage, not because they were less civilized 
than their agricultural neighbours, but because 
they found it a more profitable employment. The 
existence of purely pastoral tribes maybe doubted. 
They lived either dependent on the agricultural, 
and commercial nations; or in strict alliance with 
%hem« The ancient accounts of the Nomad tribes, 
are too loose, and inconsistent, for the establishment 
of a general theory of pastoral habits. The Getae, 
who are described as living from the produce of 
their ilocks^ near the shores of the lake Maeotis, 
levied tribute from the agricultural nations of the 
Tauric Chersonesusj which, as may be collected 
from the tribute paid to Mithridates, consisted of 
corn, and gold. The vegetable food of civilized 
man, and foreign merchandize, being in their pow- 
er, their rejection of them is perfectly incredible. 
These Nomad tribes built a wall, forty-five miles 
long, across the neck of the peninsula. They pos- 
sessed a variety of arts, great national resources, 
and fixed habitations; for the most roving nations 
had, doubtless, some peculiar spot which they 
called theit home. The Nomad Scji;hians, when 
invaded by Darius, had wooden fortifications, or 
rather, regular towns, surrounded with wooden 
walls; a circumstance, indicative of a fixed resi- 
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denoe^ and an attention to manufaoture^y and com- 
vaerce^ Manufactures, at least for home eonsump- 
tion, are expressly mentioned by the historian} 
i^nd gold, and wine, could only have been procured 
by commerce. A fixed residence may also be in- 
ferred from the sepulchres of their fathers; for the 
burial of the dead no doubt gave a certsao locality 
to the most wandering tribes. 

In some favored regions of the globe, it is pos« 
sifale for the human animal to have subjsisted, with 
po other habitation than the thicket; and no other 
food than the wild fruits of the earth. But in no 
situation could he have secured, and preserved, 
the produce of the flock, without more art than 
would be necessary to till the ground. 

The traditions of all nations represent man as 
subsisting, at first, entirely on vegetable food| 
which he would never have completely reUnquisb^ 
ed. Varro records a tradition, that in the infancy 
of art, agriculture and pasturage were indisqrimi- 
pate, but were afterwards seperated; But thii; 
division of labor, implies the closest conpexion 
between them. In confirmation of this tradition, 
the first family was pastoral, and agricultural; and 
the enumeration of property in the book of Job^ 
shews that these occupations were united in the 
inpst ancient times. A judgment of the nature 
of pastoral life, may be formed from the bucolic 
poems of antiquity, where the occupation of th^ 
4^€^herd, is partly agricultural, and manuliu^U:^' 
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ring J and partly eommereial. It is m6st agreear- 
ble to reason, to conclude that Britain followed the 
general analogy. Migration, however, is the effect^ 
not of choice, but of necessity. The Nomad tribes 
merely moved in their waggons, or rather, porta- 
ble houses of three or four stories, from the plains 
to the mountains; which being unfit for agrieul^ 
ture, were devoted to pasturage. They spent 
three or four months in the mountain pastures^ 
and then returned to winter quarters in the agri* 
6ultuf al regions. It strengthens this opinion, that 
the goat, an animal peculiarly adapted to woods, 
and hilly grounds, formed a chief part of the flocks 
of the ancients. In fact, a correct, tho* miniature, 
resemblance, of the whole process of pastoral 
movements, now exists in the plains, and moun- 
tains, of Switzerland. The pastoral tribes did not 
wander indefinitely in search of pasturage, but the 
pastures were integral parts of the country; and 
were often defended by walls and towers. The 
Bible, which gives the most just and beautiful pic» 
tures of pastoral life, represents it abounding in 
gold, corn, and wine; and procuring bread corn, 
in time of famine, as a necessary part of subsist- 
ence, with great hazard, and inconvenience, from 
a foreign kingdom. In later times, a Hebrew poet 
represents Tyre, as supplied with cattle by the 
pastoral tribes; who, of course, returned laden 
With Phoenician corn, and merchandize. Ibis 
connexion with agricultural communities, must 
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have regulated their migrations, and limited their 
warlike operations. The agriculturist in almo&t 
all cases settled near the sea, while the pastoral 
tribes inhabited the interior: an observation, which 
may explain the ancient situation of Britain. This 
is true of the Egyptians, and the Ethiopians; and 
the Scythian nations, who, of course, had a regular 
intercourse, were divided into nomad and agricul- 
tural. The interior of Arabia was pastoral, while 
the part adjoining Syria abounded with farmers 
and merchants. The pastoral tribes were-depen- 
dent on other nations, or rather, made a part of 
them. In the early times of the Persians, the 
agricultural classes were to the pastoral, as six to 
four, and the same proportion may have been pre- 
served in Britain; nor can it reasonably be sup- 
posed, that more land was devoted to pasturage 
than at present. There is not the smallest reason 
to conclude; considering the incessant attention 
paid to these subjects, by the nations of antiquity f 
that agriculture, and pasturage, were carried on 
by the Britons in a rude and inefficient manner. 
A serious charge of indulging in the cruel super- 
stition of offering human victims to the Gods, has 
been brought against the Celtic nations in general^ 
by the interpolator of Caesar. But the supposed 
sacrifices of the Druids, in which guilty persons 
were imagined to be the most acceptable offerings 
to the Gods, are contrary to analogy, and custom^ 
i^ch demand the most pure, and innocent victims. 
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A life forfeited to the laws, could on no principle 
be selected; when the animals chosen were to be 
without blemish; and the human vietimi as most 
firee from guilt, of extreme youth. These supposed 
sacrifices) could only have been the execution of 
criminals, condemned by the supreme judicature; 
the spectacle, as in modern Gaul, being made more 
iniposing, by the presence of the judge; for the 
penalty of death, when necessary, should be as 
impressive as possible. The supreme eouncU of 
the Gauls, in Asia, whose practice was derived 
from the Druids, alone determined in cases of mur^ 
d^; an indication of their extreme tenderness for 
the life of man; and their adoption of the humane 
maxim of antiquity, that no delay in deciding upon 
it could be long; for the jprocess must have been 
tedious and expensive. This extreme care, ren<^ 
ders it probable that a public execution was at<» 
tended with the most imposing solemnities, and 
religious rite^, which naturally gave it, to a foreign 
observer, the air of a sacrifice. 

The revival of learning, by turning the current of 
the human mind into new channels, left compara^ 
tively deserted, the ancient British and Saxon histo^ 
riesr; which were condemned as false, when they 
contradicted the meagre, and partial details, of a 
&re^n invader. Yet the native history has every 
claim to attention; and its very want of interejst 
.eonfirras its truth* Truth is only violated torXjiP 
ssdce of some splendid, or pleasing fiction* But the 
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chronicles have the coldness of reality. The native 
histories, if fahulous, are certainly less fabulous 
than Livy $ as they contain nothing impossible, and 
only contradict preconceived notions; yet we just- 
ly give credit in general to the Roman historian; 
while we inconsistently reject the whole of the 
chronicles. But, if colonies came by sea from the 
East; if a constant intercpurse with polished na- 
tions, necessarily brings refinement; if the posses- 
sion of iron, makes man lord of the forest, and of 
the treasures of the earth; if the peaceful triumphs 
of art, science, trade, and commerce, by affording 
the motives for conquest, must haVe preceded the 
ravages of war; if the chronicles are more con- 
firmed, than contradicted, by Csesar; there is 
nothing in reason, or history, to impeach their 
veracity* Let us then hear their simple tale with- 
out prejudice — ^The British histories, slightly inti- 
mating a former age of power, and magnificence, 
which might easily have existed and passed away; 
embrace a period, which commenced after the 
Trojan war: when four generations had descended 
hi Italy, ftota ^neas^ an illegitimate son of An- 
chises, one of the royal family of Troy. This time, 
tho* amply suMcient for building the prosperity 
of a great kingdom, was not more, than Britain 5 
from the state in which Csesar found it, must have 
required* A fabulist might plausibly have carried 
his story many ages higher, at least to the expul- 
sion of the Canaanitish nations by Joshua* But 
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the time is little more than has elapsed since the 
Norman conquest to the present day. The <^iro- 
nicies^ therefore, cannot be charged with assuming 
a remote and fabulous antiquity. The maritime 
states of Italy enjoyed great commercial prospe- 
rity^ with the consequent desire of sending out 
colonies. As the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
were crowded with population, a colony to Britain, 
and the founding of Troynovant, are by no means 
improbable events; and are feebly opposed by the 
supposition that these elements,' in the language 
of Italy, at that time, could not have signified 
New Troy; which appellation it still bears in the 
ancient British tongue; an argument of its high 
antiquity; and of the removal of forgery from the 
Bge of the authors to whom it has been imputed* 
The glory of ancient Troy would naturally suggest 
the name, to a prince descended from the royal 
family of that extensive, and opulent empire: as 
a similar feeling has studded the new hemisphere, 
with duplicates of European cities. If the settle- 
ment of Brutus be admitted, a long succession of 
descendants easily follows. The chronicles place 
this event in the year 1115 before Christ, a date, 
which induced later historians to disbelieve them; 
when their long continued credit, had made scep- 
ticism a novelty; and paradox more inviting than 
truth. Because Greece was imagined uncivilized^ 
all co-existing nations were concluded to be bar- 
barous; tho' there is no reason for supposing that 
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tMj bnieri th^ ihitidi, When ire learn thi^ the 
Athbdifitlfs tlsited Britain. It is, that if the Atlie^ 
Alaii^> for they were the liidst ttiaritfane pee^e taf 
Gjhefeee, iVequentfed Britmti) that the Briton, ^rf- 
thter for infof mation^ or from mere curiosity, m»de 
^yiages to Athensw It appears from the chroni- 
cles, that they actually resided there for the p»i^ 
pose of edacb^tioii* Athens, at the lowest reckon- 
ing, Was ah University at the age of H^mer, or the 
poet Who wrote the Odyssey. The custom, there- 
fore^ of distant nations resorting thither, wad, na^rat 
likely, so general as not to excite the attention of 
the ihronider; who, withoiit enlarging, to a for- 
get wonld have done, on the importance ^ Greek 
Mtteratute, and the piecnlkr objects of his pursuit; 
or the ntode of trttvelling, whether te a ^4tlsfe or 
Greek vessel; nierely stiatefr, as a tnatter of ttrdi- 
nrtry oe^urtence, ^Al Bladud, in his minority, stu- 
died at Atliens^ He was, then, uot tlie tit-i^ nor 
th!6 ^ly hvstanee. A forger, whose ol^eet w<wJtd 
have be^ Vhe defence of his ^M^ntry from a'eli«rge 
of barbarism, Would have given some spe^o«8 
keeotiht of the cotmimnf^ation between tibe t¥sro 
eountHes. I^re mum; have Ibieen a eonstant «€«»- 
rante4cati<)ii, by t^e ^ppiag of both nations, be- 
tween Britain and Athens, at that period? feft'tJbe 
hfe*- <Jf the kin^^iM toust have required fa«equeut 
»B»«!igence; titid aKscoNlingly, while lie jwas >Aere, 
*lal»tta Was infoi^med itf the death of his ^«£lier. 
tf * «b efcjfeeted, ^thitt this Vlrft is o<mtPadk}ted[ 
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by the total silence of the Greek writers, it must 
be eonsideredy that statistical works^^es totally 
uninteresting to foreigners, would be the first to 
perish; that tho* foreigners made an important 
part of the inhabitants of Athens, their respective 
nations are no where distinctly enumerated; and 
that the most splendid arrivids would have made 
but a momentary impression on that haughty po- 
pulation. It may be added, if the theory of the 
influence of climate be allowed, that the modesty 
and good sense of the Briton, engaged in serious 
pursuits, must have rendered him, at all times, 
averse from empty show. The only conclusive 
ai^inent, would have been an authende list of 
fidre^ners^ exdiiMling Britain, and the nations of 
the West. If it foe recoUeeted that the visits of the 
Gallic Druids to Rome, were nearly passed over; 
and that tlie embassies of the Allobroges, and 
of tiie Germans, to Rome, were only incidentally 
mentioned; it cannot be exp^^d that uneotaieeted 
everttsiof this nature, should have reached posterity . 
Some events naturally followed the visit to A<^ens, 
of a Brince, fond of literature, and desirous of .ex^ 
tending the advantages of learning among his own 
people, filadud founded ^universities at Stam£ord« 
and 'Bath, and engaged professors from ^hens. 
Literary persons abounded tiiere w<bo tau^t 4lie 
language, ^md philosophy ^£»r gain; and who, even 
without the inducemeirt of a regular estabB^bmeirty 
wwe, Bt ^atll times, eager to visit foi^ign >eountaiSes« 
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The patriotic wishes of Bladud, wire thus e&sily 
gratifiedt and the British student learned Orec^ 
as a living language, with every advuitage of com- 
munication, with the travelled^ and dieputatious^ 
Athenian. A foi^i^ would have enhanced the 
antiquity of Cambridge, and Oxford; or have pfdd 
a gratifying compliment to the metropolis. Th0 
establishment of an raiiversity at Stamford, shews 
that Troynovant, Ebranke, and other great cities, 
must have been furnished with the means of lite-^ 
rary education^ by the munificence of preceding 
intmarchs. 

It is a strong confirmation at the visit of Bladudi 
to Athens, that the sculpture of the fragments of 
the temple of Minerva, discovered at Bath, strong-J 
ly resembles^ in architectural sharpness, many of 
the friezes among the Elgin marbles. The desire 
of Bladud, to improve his country in every respect^ 
may have induced him to bring architects from 
Athens; and the worship of Minerva, in that wty» 
would naturally incline him to dedicate a temple 
to her favorite deity^ These introductions of 
polytheism^ by Brutus* and his successors^ throw 
back the age of pure Druidism to a very ancient 
period. The Druids of C8eBai''8 times, as they 
mixed freely in the business of the Ivorld} differed 

; little from the pontifices of Rome. 

^ prodigious increase niust have been made ia 
population^ and resources, of the imuntry, be- 

wtt the reigns of Bladud, and Dunwallo Mai- 
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mutius; and it is an argument for the truth of the 
dtroBieles, that so far from accounting for this 
increase of power, and wealth, they do not even 
notice it, but by its effects. 

The reign of Dunwallo Malmutius, is remarka-: 
ble for the first mention of a code of laws, that is, 
a digest of preceding statutes ; which demonstrates 
a long course of previous civilization. Legislation 
can only dress the future in the mirror of the past. 
If it attempts to be prospective, it becomes ridicu*- 
lous, and useless. If it could prophetically anti- 
^pate all the resources of fraud, it would be per- 
nicious. . Law, therefore, does not precede, but 
follows crime; and its office, is only to prevent the 
recurrence of past grievances. The Lawgiver 
merely collects, and remodels existing laws, and is 
not the inventor of n^w systems. Gomplex laws^ 
beyond the simple ptmishments of a penal code, 
demanded by the earliest stages of the world, indi«- 
cate a complex, that is, a refined state of society. 

The British histories relate a circumstance of 
Dunwallo, who succeeded to the throne after forty 
years of civil and foreign wars, which could not 
have entered into the mind of a fabulist, that he 
was the first monardi who wore a crown of gold. 
Copper gilt had been the sole material, before his 
reigpn. An incident of this nature, could only 
have found a place in the narrative because it was 
true* A mere fabulist would have been more pro- 
digal of gold. As tbis monarch built temples^ in 
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Cl«Kibria» as irell as Lo^gria^ the vrb4le Islandt t$ 
the »9Uth of Seotbuidy must have been mid«r Us 
jioflalnion. The loi^ aad prosp^M^^s refgzi of Dwir 
wallo, makes more probable^ the great tevevits rer 
eorded of bis ^soasy Beliaus and Breaniisi wbose 
c^aqttests in Italy, aad Greee^ hidieate ^mtiM 
pf prosperity, which has never been sarpaasa^ 
|f Mtiooal wealth abounded, ooe of its tpost aatiir 
ral direetioHSi^ the improvemeivt of ;l|ie to^ar^i^afia^ 
jcoofirms tibe trndition of a palaee at TWoynavwi^ 
.erected by Daawiallo* To DaQwallOf is aittribaied 
ihe plaa of forming the Cmar higkms&f» of Brstalm 
which w^i^re ftsishsd bydb&s son Beliaas. Roads 
adTe ^eompletied^ because travellers aod ^ooda ifieiwt 
fijlr0ady(iasaed in those tdirectiasf: as th^eswhaoge 
h Imlt, a/»t that merchants may assemble^ )w^ Ins^ 
.eaiis^ thfey have already assemUad. Tbt wSabea* 
aad vm^ts of the pei^le, ortginaUy «aggeat their 
jsanstMietiOR 1K> the goverament; eatiaeqiicurtliy^ 
tbey are ^p&ag iadieations «lf natigrad prmpcrUsfm 
This «aply eoostcuction of roads deaenfea attfen- 
4i^nt l»eoause wism hfiTve imagiihiedf leontvarjr Co 
fpoasoa, ^nd men the 'CvMimoe of tJm coinmnita- 
4rles, «hat 4fte Britons had j» xomk befiafe i;he me 
^tafiioft-ofOBBsar* ilaads «ne lexpeBsi^w eai]^ 
i««iats, reqwringircgularfends for theirdr((9raMtioo, 
ifUftd |tf-esarvation; and aire, ibarefore^ the .works 
1^. ra cii^jJjUBed and im{iroving esnmtnf. siks Boraois 
jep^^ IhefeM 1^ ISme 'Of €jesar^ far ilia e^^^ 
499s w^4te 4^Qin im ela^ly vthejmratj»ii^f»- 



tic British map, tliefe ia mi reiisoii t9 ^ny Hm 
completioa oi regular linea of roads, to Dunwalloi 
a&d BeHauft.. T%e |ir#viou9 noinesdsteQCQ of roads^ 
must not be inferred;, for as there was a road iii 
the SMM dhreetioii hefore the Appiao way> so Bi4r 
tain must hare been regularly traversed before 
the reign of Beliuus, He four highways stated 
in the ehronlcles, and whieh^ like those mentioned 
by Cfiesar^ eertidnly communicated with noiany 
others; are clear s^s of the most extensive com«> 
naeree; and the m^ost active internal trade. Their 
direction in£eates a constant communication with 
the north of EuropC)^ Irelaiid, Spain, and France^ 
As Caesar found a high road in Britain^ which 
eould be no other^han the WatHng^street^ leading 
from the sear^oast. t^ the Thames^ we have a key 
to his main object^ the oeeupation of the capital; 
wd to the precise spot^ a little to the west of 
Weatminster, where he pretended to ha^ve passed 
tibe river. A forged chronidie^ would not have at- 
tributed an opers^tion^ apparently so simple, to two 
monarch^ Most probably it: would have discard^^d 
the subject entirdy ; for fiction delights in mogub- 
ficent, and visdomary achievements. But the Bri* 
iJsh histories, r^te the gradually prpgressoive 
dev^opement of resources; such as, fifom exlra- 
heous evidence, analogy, and the $uccesi»ftil oppo^ 
sition made to. C^esar^ is^ht have been e:iq>ected 
to have existed in Britain. Iliat the capital should 
hpve partaken largely of the general pro^erity, 
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makes the aceiouiit of the palace, erectell by Beii-» 
nus, an event, extremely probable; and it will be 
c^bnftfihed by the name, till some advocate for tbe 
foundation of London, between the times of Caesar 
and Agriciola, shall have given a more plausible 
derivation of it. The pr'Osperity of the kingdom 
must have iticreased materially, as thirteen popu- 
lous neighbourhoods, in the time of Belinus, were 
lerected into cities, by the building of temples, with 
flaumes attached to them. The kingdom was then 
divided into three ecclesiastical provinces^ Albany, 
Loegria, arid Cambria; governed respectively by 
Ari;h-^flaumesi residing at Ebranke^ Troyuovant, 
and Caerleon. In the reign of Gurgwyn his son, 
the chronicles affirm, that Denmark was invaded, 
on account of the non-^paj^eht of tribute^ Den-^ 
mark then must have been conquered before this 
time. This dry relation of fitcts^ without imy 
comment, confirms the account of Bbranke^s navy. 
A forged chrotticlcj would have exjJatiated on a 
topic so gratifying to the reader, as the early tri- 
bmphd of a British navy* fiction, also, would 
havd tdcoriciled all differences; as it js known 
fi-dm truth, by beirig' too probable; its foreign ori- 
gin being betrayed by laboured atticisms. Fiction, 
if examined accurately, would appear to differ as 
much from falsehood, as the living characters of 
ihe Homeric poems, from the cold Viidon ^ wMch 
glides thro* the iSneid. 
In the regency of Mercia, the' widbi^ of Gwyi 
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te^a the 8011 of Gm^wyn^ the laws of Britain were 
revifledy and an incorporated code formed, which 
was long known by the name of thp Malm^tian 
and Mercian laws; and the traditions respecting: 
them, preseryed by Hcilliiishisd, confirm the highly 
cftvilized state of anciqnt Britain. L^ws, which 
had so strong a hold on the public mind, as to be 
incorporated into the codes of succeeding law-gi-^ 
vers, must have been the productions pf judicious, 
and eqlightened minds. The Britonsi adhered to 
these laws, while independent: and even the SaxT 
pns, tho* they at first attempted to abolish them, 
afterwards adopted the British laws, from their 
peculiar suitableness to the nature of the kingdom. 
Thiols evident, aceo|rding to IJolUnshed, £ron) th^ 
laws of Ethelbart, Inas, and Alfre4» kiqgs pf th^ 
West Saai:ons, The princes^ of th^t nation, when 
new laws were proposed, carefully referred to th^ 
code of l^falmutius, whiph Qildas had translated 
into Latin} and incorporated into their own sta^ 
tutes, the British laws mo&t suitable to the emerr 
gency. The legislation of Alfi*ed, consisting x)f 
the best laws of Malmutios, aqd Mercia, shews; thp 
nature of the institutions of that early period; to 
which must he referred, the trial by jury, and the 
minute and rigorous system of police, to which 
every individual in the kipgdom yfSiS subjected* 
The Normans, like their predecessors the Saxons, 
despised the ancient . laws of the kingdom, and 
.neglected them; till, convinced that their native 



Ifistltutiona were Hdt Adapted to Britaifi) tiiey wcm 
induced to inquire hdtr the fiation was fenMitf 
^vertted. Thby then InMrporatetl Ite MalttOh 
tian, and Mttrcillii ItoWft^ With tMtwm; wUA 

mixtuk-e noi^ forms the great body nf the fsummeii 

law, &r excelling the statute law, both in theore- 
tical, and practical wisdom. t%ue, there eidsted 
among the ancient Britons^ the grand line of de* 
marcatioti between eivilissed, and barbarous Iift$ 
Which, by securing property, enlai^es the boididti 
of commerce; and ^ives that leisilre, and tranqufl* 
lity, so essential to the pursuits of literature, and 
philosophy. 

The consequeneed of crrili«ation in the rdgll 
of Mercia, were, no doubt, most ample; for l^e 
Tsovereign was devoted to the literature ef the 
Greeks, which, of courise^ became the favorite 
pursuit of her subjects. Greek literature ueees^ 
sarily refines the native language^ by the e3tam|M[e 
of its sweetness, strength, and propriety} akid by 
the copious, and varied images^ whieh it iutrodueei}. 

Artis, and sciences, must have flourished; or the 
'worship of Minerva, their supposed patrcrtiess, 
Hf ould have had no attractions for the Celtic nn- 
'tioms. The Worship 'of Mercury also, &e Invenii^r 
^f arts, the god of eommerce> and roads, shews the 
'e^^istence of foreign and domestic trade. Afwy 
statues of Mereury were erected in Gaul; and pro- 
Ibiably each of the temples inOaul, and Britnin, imd 
the statue of it^ appropriate divinity. Xenopfaon 
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BiBiitixMEiB marblB job oile of the re|pu}ar expturts 

0(f ^^diens; mwh iiiore> when lihendered infinitely 

if^riUiaMe by tbe skiU of. the statuaryw The sculps* 

tuore of tli« Greteks^ perhaps, formed part of the 

milfgoes of the Pfaffeaician fleets^ which tl'aded in 

artieies of luxulrious refinement. The worsh^ of 

ApoHo, shews the existence of medicine;, not 

neiftejB^arily rude, and defective, but part of tibe 

seienee of tlie Gi^eeks, and the wisdom of the 

fij^yl^tibxis* Geifius ranks Gaul with Rome^ and 

Sgypt^ in medical knowledge; and ai^ the €eltie 

Mriiions derived the seienoe from the East, it was 

probably conveyed to Britain, subdivided, aceord«- 

ilig to the Egyptian practice^ into distinct profes^ 

liions« It may have flourished in Britain^ long 

iMfNre it Was introduced into Greece, even in its 

f^oBt istatet, one generation before the Trojan War, 

liy fisc'tthpius; whose fabled descent from Apollo, 

thl>#B hkn to have been a professor from the East. 

Ani6ng tiie succeeding reigns there are mtoy in- 

4ieation8 of civilization, and mentlal refinement. 

43^MPboniali, grante loans to the landed interest; 

nnd in his reign, is the first intimation of a regu- 

llr im.vy» Blinde, is represented as skUful in 

astronomy; and Bledud Gained in music. Hie 

rintnie of the ancients, like painting, another fine 

^aM^ of which we have no spedmen, may yet be 

inferred to have been of the highest excellence. 

iter all the arts rise to a level; paintings therefore, 

. and fnusi6, must have equalled the kindred arts, 
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of statuary^ and poetry. But music^ and daneing^ 
were assiduously cultivated among the barbario 
nations ; from Thrace, the native country of Or* 
pheus, and Linus; to Parthia, the Troglodytes, aad 
the nations bordering on the Indian ocean; who 
used an instrument exactly resembling the modem 
violin. The Phcenicians were musical, and ^q 
inventors of musical instruments; which, with the 
elements of the science, and the compositions of 
the East, they must have conveyed to all tihenr 
colonies. The barbaric nations had also a tfaea^ 
trci as appears from a passage in Aristoxenus, 
complaining of its pomp, and show, and its depor-*' 
ture from the rigid simplicity of the Greek theatre. 
These superstructures of civilization, show the 
extreme antiquity of their foundation, all the arts, 
and sciences of common life. In the barbaric thea- 
tre, music, and dancing, which, as it comprehended 
the motion of the arms, and the elegance of the 
whole deportment, must have far exceeded the 
efforts of modem art, were, no doubt, united with 
the utmost excess of pomp in dress, and decoration. 
In the reign of Elinguellus, mention is agun made 
of a regular army, with an intimation of seperate 
funds for its support. Cavalry, infantry, and a 
most expensive corps of chariots, a complex force, 
which required many generations for its coiiq>leh 
tion, existed at the time of Caesar's invasion, and 
thus prove the long continued prosperity of the 
kingdom, and confirm the veracity of the chroni-* 
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feles. A great increase of prosperity is observable 
shortly before the Roman invasion, for King Lud 
either built a new city^ to the west of Troynovant; 
br so for improved and enlarged the ancient city» 
that it was called after his name, Ludstown, a word 
not yet obsolete among the lowei* orders of the peo- 
ple> with whom the vestiges of ancient language, 
unaffected by the caprice of fashion, remain long* 
est. According to the chronicles, he surrounded 
the ciity with walls, and towers; and built a palace^ 
and a temple, in which he was buried, in a tomb 
richly adorned with sculptuire. 

Tacitus describes London as abounding with 
merchants, and shipping; and by expressly stating 
that it was not a Roman colony^ proves that it 
could not have been founded between the times 
of Caesar, and Agricola; and that, consequently, 
it must have been originally a British city. The 
tortuous i^treets of ancient London^ bear no resem<>- 
blance to the regular arrangement of the Roman 
castra. The variation between Gsesar, and the 
chronicles, as to the names of Lud, and his son, 
may be solved by the supposition, that the chro- 
nicles give the names merely, while Ceesar men- 
tions their titles^ The same elements are in both^ 
and the Words may mean the reigning prince, and 
the h^r-apparent* Both agree in the usurpation 
x>f Oassivelaunus; but Caesar mentions a report, 
perhaps current at the time, that King Lud had 
been mtbrdered. The wars alluded to by Caesar^ 
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the probable consequences of the usorpatioM of 
Oassivelaunus, were prudently terminated by the 
Britons, when they Iieard tlliit the Romans medi- 
tated an invasion. At this period, the picture oi 
Britain, presented by the chronicles, is that of a 
rich and powerful Itingdom, with a regular army; 
a large navy; extensive commerce; great internal 
trade} an effective police; and a system of law«, 
which were adopted by successive governments. 
The arts, sciences, and literature, enjoyed advan- 
tages now unknown ; and manufttctures flourished^ 
according to Hollinshed, before the coming Qf the 
Romans. Glass, was made in Britain; cloth; fine 
scissars, shears, and, of course, various kindls of 
cutlery; collars of gold, and stiver; cruses^ and 
cups of amber; with various ornamental works 
in ivory. The common principles of c^Mnmerce^ 
would teach the Brltojns the advantage of export- 
ing native and foreign metals, wool, and the ivory 
supplied by their eastern trade, la a manufactured 
form. It would be easy, but tedious, to enume^ 
rate the variety of trades, and occupations, result- 
ing firom the elements afbrded; as every interme^ 
diate step, between the rude material, afid the 
ultimate process, must necessarily be granted- 
The elements of civilization existed iu abundanee^ 
and till the negative be proved, it may fidrly be 
eontended, that their natural firuitis were, refine^ 
ment, riches, and power. 
But, it may be said that these snppositidns o^ 
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apeieut Bgritish splai^^qr are ajanihilate4> by vthe ^ 
eyidoQca of C^s^j proy Uig that the Batons were . 
uiidiscip^ued JbarbariaD^ removed biit^by one §t(^p, , 
tke partial cultivatiouof the soil, frpm the condi- . 
tion of savagei^. A short summftig^ pf the eveints . 
in,Gai4» will entirely .discredit t^e testinionyof Cae- , 
s^Tp a9 to Britajin. Jt is evident .that the Romans , 
must haye laid the,gene);£4 plan.pf a Qampsdgp; 
cpmprisiifg the repuke qf thQ Ci^h^i; and the 
conquest of Gaul and Britain} wi^h their oqcupar- 
t ion as provinces of the Romans. The failure of 
all tbe$e p{]geqt$9 e^c^ting the first, , tempted a 
g^i^ra^, of ap ^ipbitiQus qharaqter, to pervert the^ 
t]fuib> hyjietipus, favorable ^o his reputation, and^ 
agreeable to t]^ ,Roman nation. This ^p^ifaciple 
pervades the commentaries, (The perpetual as- 
sumption of ostensible^ for real ijcM^tiyes j the inyer- , 
Slop of events, mal^in^ the cause tp appear the, 
i^ect; the ij^nlon of- transactions belonging to dif- 
f^vi^nt periods; ..the ^assertion pf direct falsehoods; 
the eonce^ment^ diminution, ^i^d exaggeration of ^ 
truth; and prevarication; fullyjustify the charac- 
ter given of the commentaries, by Asinius Pollio; 
qne jpf the best Judges of military matters, and of 
literary composltipn; that they were written with-^ 
put anyregard tp truith; which >vas perverted, some- 
times by design, and sometimes by forgetfulness. 
^sinlus Pollio, indeed, betrays aguilty knowledge, 
as if he himself had been the author; intimating,, 
that Caesar intended materially to correct the com- 
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mentaries. That various copies, suited perhaps to 
the temper of the times, and different from those 
now existing, were formerly published; is appa- 
rent, froiq tlie accounts of the slaughter beyond 
the Rhine, stated by ISuetonius, and Eutropius; for 
these authors must have consulted the commenta- 
ries* The victories beyond the Rhine, then, being 
gradually disclaimed, a corrected edition would, 
most probably, have been silent as to the passages 
of that ny^i*; ^Q wl}ich ynany objections may be 
rflised, 

|f the narrative of Caesar, had neither been invol- 
ved in contradiction, nor virtually reftited by other 
authors, his evidence might well be suspected, 
Bi|t if the comnientaries, whose first appearance 

• • • • • 

is ISO plausible a.nd caiidid, be minutely examined, 
there will be ample reason to disbelieve, even his 
most positive assertions. The truth, on a nearer 
ctpproach, gradually discloses itself: and, instead 
of conquest, we behold defes{.t ; for splendid addi-* 
tions to the empire, a disastrous campaign, tar- 
nished with cruelty, and ending with making ]^ome 
t|?ibutary to the Gauls. We behold Britain eleva-i 
ted) as {in pbject of conquest, and acquisition, to 
the mo^t wfirlike, ai^d powerful nation of Europe } 
backed by qllies, both by sea and land, in every part 
of thQ known world, We behold Gaesar, falsely 
boasting of conquests from which he shrinks; and 
the passages of rivers which he never attempted ; 
nud, ultimately, quitting Gaul, after having pur- 
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chased with money, the safety of the Roman em- 
pire. ' 

The first entrance of Caesar intp Gaul, was less 
honorable, and less independent, than his narrative 

. intimates : for the Romans were called in as allies 

: to the ^dui, as the Germans were to the Sequani. 
The mission of Divitiacus to Rome, is represented 
as unsuccessful; tho' the conquest of the Mdni^ 
the acknowledged friends of the Remaps, would 
have led to the immediate invasion of Italy. But 

. the mission was virtually successful; as appears 
by a decree of the senate, in the consulship of 
Messala, and Piso; that whoever obtained the pro- 
vince of Gaul, should defend the ^dui^ and the 
other friends of the Roman people. This decree, 
was made at the particular request of the>£dui; 

. but generalized by the senate, that it might appear 
to be a principle of their government. In this 
magnificent manner, did the Romans pjssent to a 
simple alliance; and, in consequence, their legions 
j oined the armies of the ^dui. It was thought de- 
^adln^ to the majesty of the Roman people, to 
act as allies; they, therefore, always assumed the 
character of principals. This priuQiple, is a key 

to the inversion of incidents; both in the wars in 

• • • 

Gaul, and in the case of Mandubratius, in Britain. 
Contemporary British history, clearly explains 
the order of time, as to Mandubratius; and if 
the Gallic aecountis had remained, they would, 
. doubtless, have given a widely different statement, 
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of the causes which brcmght the Romans into GauL 
Nothing can be more disingenuous than the Romau 
history, as to dll transactions with the Celtic empire. 

' The rarious alternations, of victory, and defeat^ 
are passed ovei' !n total silence, or only casually 
introduced. The calamitous period^ between the 
consulships of Carbo, and Marius, when the rapidly 

' sueeessire losses of six consular armies, must have 
so often thrown the peninsula into mourning, is 
only mentioned episodically, to contrast the events 
of those times, with the exploits of some favorite 
g;dneral. That impotiant interval demanded a re- 

' gular history; as it occupied a most ccmspicuous 

• place in the Celtic annals. The same ominous 
'Silence as to the state of Gaul, Was preserved for 

nearly fifty years; a period, dishonorable to the 

' Homans; and which kept up a lively dread of the 

Celtic nations, from the repulse of the Cimbri, by 

• Marius, till Julius Caesar obtained the province 
of Gaul. There is reason to believe, that shortly 

• 'before the events of the commentaries, the Romans 
' liad comeinto contact with Ariovistns, in conjunc- 
' tion with the ^dui, in that terrible encounter, 

• when they suffered so severely, in their nobility, 
' senate, ahd eavalry. That the Romans suffered 

• consitierably, in that war, is evident from the ex- 

• treme consternation among the troops of Csesar, at 

the approach t>f Ariovistus, which is described in 

> 

' the most stronj^, and lively colours ; and must have 
' originated in the recolketion of some recent dread- 
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fill defeat. The expressions of Appian, are most 
remarkable^t and indicate a direct tributary pay- 
ment) on the part of the Romans ; in addition to 
the presents of the scarlet robe^ the embroidered 
tuniC) and the ivory throne; the customary com-^ 
plimenty to those who were styled, the friends of 
the Roman people. This conciliation took place in 
the consulship of Gsesar, and at his insti^tion. 
But the causes of this treaty had now ceased, and 
the Germans were preparing to pass the Rhine, 
and invade Italy. All the nations on the banks 
of the Rhine, were united in a dangerous confede- 
racy; which required the utmost skill, and power, 
of the Romans, to dissolve. The policy of Csesar, 
concealed the extent of the danger from his troops, 
by representing the invasion of the Helvetians, 
as . completely isolated. But their expedition, 
either formed part of the army of Ariovistus, or 
was in strict alliance with him; as appears from 
their simultaneous operations. The object was the 
invasion of Italy; but the most powerful nations 
of Gaul, no longer assisted them. For, even the 
Sequani, who had called in the Germans; disap- 
pointed of the sovereignty of Gaul, and subjected 
to Ariovistus ; joined the ^dui, and their allies, the 
Romans, in expelling the Germans. Both nations 
eventuaHy found the Romans regardless of the 
interest of Gaul, and intent only on aggrandizing 
themselves. This feeling, after Caesar had failed 
in reducing Armorica, and Britain ; the favorite 
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object of tlie nations of the interior; produced that 
general alliance, which drove the Romans from 
Caul. 

One of the most incredible romances of history, 
is the account given by Csesar of the Helvetians ; 
for the feeling which binds the inhabitant of the 
Alps to his native country, is not of to-day, or yes- 
terday, but has lasted, since the clouds, and waters, 
gave life to their prospect; and will continue, till 
the mountains shall be no more. The individual 
indeed migrates, but he constantly bears with him 
the liveliest images of his native valley; and a 
foreign life, is only made tolerable by the hope of 
return. The inhabitant of the city, finds a home 
wherever fortune invites him; latently conscious, 
that the hand of time; or caprice; or improvement, 
for improvement destroys identity; is daily remo- 
ving from him the scenes of his infancy. But the 
mountaineer leaves his country, with the certainty 
of finding every thing on his return, even after an 
absei^ce of thirty or forty years, exactly as he left 
it. The few objects presented to his mind, leave 
an indelible impression. The varied outline of the 
mountain; the horn, that calls the cattle home 
from the distant woods; the annual melting of the 
snow, and the consequent annual floods; can ne- 
ver be forgotten. In the dark shop, and narrow 
lane, of some far distant city, he sees in his mind, 
the falling of the torrent; and the cloud, that now 
discloses, and now shuts up, the prospect. If man 
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has always been the same, the entire emigratian 
is impossible: and the relation of it, is one among 
many instances, in which Csesar endeavors to im- 
pose on the world; and, consequently, detracts 
from the credibility of his testimony as to Britain. 
If the invaision of Britain was not of an episodi- 
cal, and isolated nature, a thousand rumours, and 
anticipations, where so many were necessarily pri- 
vy to the intention, must have preceded its actual 
accomplishment. Not only the nation itself, must 
have had the most ample warning; but an extreiiie ' 
alarm, must have pervaded all the intermediate 
countries. Accordingly, the jealousy of the Bel- 
giae was strongly excited ; and by forming alliances, 
they anticipated a war, which a short time would 
have made inevitable. Caesar, with great art, and 
with his usual inversion of events, labors very 
particularly to shew that th6 Belgse commenced 
hostilities; and assigns a variety of motives for 
tlieir conduct; speculating according to the nature 
of falsehood, for the truth is generally simple^ on 
all possible motives for action. But, if the Belgse, 
alarmed at the denunciation of a design on Britain, 
armed themselves, and formed defensive alliances; 
yet the first attack, was made by the iSdui, and 
their allies, in conjunction with the Romans. The 
movement of the' grand iarmy, in the direction of 
Britain ; the expedition against the Unelli, and 
Aquitania, that no hostile movements might be 
made on the flank of the advancing army; and the 
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attempted reduction of Armoiica, whioh, 
by the commerce of Britain^ took up arms in her 
defence; are ample evidence of the designs of 
Codsar. If the conquest of Gaul had been the sole 
objecty policy demanded the complete reduction 
of Aquitaniai from wMch the Romans might have 
proceeded) slowly, but surely, to the conquest of 
the whole country. Butthey either overrated tib^ir 
own resources, or undervalued the power of the 
enemy; and, by induding Britain in the plan .of 
the campaign, however their disasters have heen 
palliated, and concealed,'certainly failed in almost 
every object. That* the Romans acted in the suh* 
ordinate capacity of allies, is evident, from the 
very important circumstance, that the invasion of 
the Belgae commenced, with the advance of an en- 
tirely seperate army of the ^dui, into the territo- 
ries of the Bellovaci. Caesar iH*etends that this 
was done at his command; but if so, he gave up 
the most important post to the allies. For,^ as he 
himself states, the Bellovaci excelled the other 
BelgsB in valour, infl^ence, and also in the number 
of their papulation, in so great a proportion, that 
they demanded the direction of the whole war; 
and yielded only to the superior pretensions of 
Galba,kingofthe8uessiones; whose predecessor, 
Divitiacus, had formerly extended his dominioi^ 
to the coast, having reigned over Bratannia, a 
country of Armorica. The army of the iEdni, was 
opposed to at least 120,000 men; which of conrse. 
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they must have nearly equalled in number. The 
seeond army, which advanced in co-operation with 
the Romans, was opposed to 228,000; the Romans, 
therefore, could only have formed a small part of 
it, and their influence on the campaign, must have 
been proportional to theu- forces. The prodigious 
disparity, between the legions of Ccesar, and the 
armies of the ^dui, notwithstanding the high tone 
assumed in the commentaries, proves that the 
Romans could have acted only as allies. If, there- 
fore, the most deliberate falsehood mixes itself 
with the original plan of the campaign, there is 
still less reason to give credit to its details. These 
operations formed part of the design of the ^dui, 
to subjugate the other nations of Gaul, and to in- 
vade Britain. The people of Armorica, enriched 
by the commerce of Britain, were friendly to her; 
but the nations of the interior, were influenced by 
jealous, imd hostile feelings, which of course ex- 
tended to her allies. The reduction of the Belgae, 
formed part of the original plan; and it was ar-« 
ranged, that both divisions, after penetrating the! 
country in different directions ; should unite before- 
Bratuspantium, the capital; whenDivitiacus would 
take the command of the whole army. Caesar, in- 
deed pretends that Divitiacus dismissed his troops^ 
and returned to him; a fiction, intended to aggran- 
dize the Romans as the sole conquerors of the 
Belgse. But this measure, in itself unlikely, and 
an act of treachery against the Romans, is contra- 

R 
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dieted by the influenee retained by PiyitisK^us.; for 
Caesar aseribes to his intercession, acts done by the 
sole authority of Divitiacus, as commapder in chief* 
This deception, is perfectly in accordance with the 
systematic misrepresentations of Qaesar, and ne«- 
cessarily follows from the original falsehood, that 
the Romans acted as principals, in t^e invasion 
of the nations of Grauls. In thd subsequent expe-. 
dition against the Nervii, it ier. evident tbat the 
JEdui had not been dismissed; for, Caesar says, 
that he was. followed by some of the B^lgae^ and 
the other Gauls. In this slight manner, does he 
mention armies, numerically at leasts far superior 
to his own. 

To this, principle, that of the most unqualified 
ambition, must be referred, the desire of Caesar 
to appear always as a conqueror. It is exempli* 
fied in the whole affair with the Nervii. The Ro- 
man army evidently falls into an ambusfcade, and 
is defeated^ in consequence of their careless. or4er 
of march ; each legion being followed by its own 
'^^gage, an arrangement which would preclude 
mutual suppbrti All subsequent authorities oour 
firm the ambuscade, and. in validate the testimony 
of Caesar* He pretends that the Nervii, knowing 
his order of march, from deserters, had designed 
to attack the first legion, when. it& baggage came 
in sight; but that, aware. of their intention) ho 
altered the dispoation of his army, putting six 
legions in front; then, all the baggs^e, protected 
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Ify two legicms. But tte attack was fid imexpect* 
edj that the tfoops ha4 not tune to uneoy^ their 
shields, or put on their helmets; the most distress- 
ing, and burdensome part of ancient armour, eon- 
iBisting of several pieces, completely covering the 
fkce and resting on the coat of mail. It was only 
^ut on inlmediiately before action, aiid at other 
times Was deposited among the baggage. The • 
process of joining the pieces, must have been too 
tedious, to hd.ve been effectied on any sudden emer- 
gency. But the alteration in the order of march, 
'aA alteration made in the apprehensioia of an im- 
inediate attack, would have proved the necessity 
of the operation, and have given ample time for it. 
Without a helmet, the Roman soldier, exposed to 
the Gallic broadsword, could hardly think of de- 
fence, much less of victory. As Caesar, therefore, 
made no prepiaratioii, but the supposed alteration 
in the order of march; it follows, that this too was 
Dmitted, and that he ohly inf^^rred the design from 
its execution. Eveiry word of Ccesar indicates a 
total surprise^ inconsistent with the pretended 
arrailgement* Time was wanting fot* the usudl 
preliminaries, and the troops were left entirely to 
their own discretion; whieh, from the variance 
of opinion, must have produced the dttnblst confu- 
sion. Ceesar gives a very full, and, if his iaccouiit 
be true, ah unnecessary description of the country, 
covered with underwood, and briars, and admira- 
bly adapted for an ambuscade. Caesar mentions 
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that the attaek was made at the exact tune pre- 
concertedy when the first baggage capie in sight. 
But if six legions had preceded it^ the stratagem 
must have entirely failed. The consternation of 
the drivers; the dispersion of the light troops; the 
legions pressed upon, and nearly surrounded; the 
immense slaughter of the centurions; with the 
• loss of standards; and the formation of the hollow 
circle, the last and most desperf^te q^anoeuvre of 
defensive warfare; mdicate siirprise, and defeat 
Yet Caesar claims the most decisive victory^ almost 
to the extermination of the Nervian name, and 
nation; pretends that thro* mere pity, he leaves 
the Nervii in possession of their territories; and 
commands the neighbouring nations, to abstain 
from all injury to them. Far from taking an nnr 
fair advantage of his .success, with a superfluity 
of kindness, lest even the sight of a conqueror 
might hurt their feelings, this clement warrior, 
withdraws his army beyond the Sein^, iqto the 
territories of the Camutes, apd Tui^ones. 

The most extraordinary assemblage of decepr 
tion, and positive falsehood, is exhibited in th^ 
account of the expedition of Galba, to the valley 
of the &hohe, find the high Alps. It w^s a servicf3 
of importance, to keep open the copimunication 
between Italy, and Gaul: for thp inhabitants plun- 
dered inerchants; exacted money frqm regular 
troops; and intercepted the supplies. Galba wa^ 
prdered to occupy Pcto4Hriis, \n the valley qf ihp 
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Rhone, above the lake of Geneva; ai|d if he judged 
it n^c^j^sary, that is, if he had it in hi^ power, to 
winter there. Galba, if uniformly victorious, dis- 
obeyed orders; by evacuating the country, and 
^Wiitting the firuit Qf victory^ the permanent occu<- 
pation of Oetodurus^ ^ Yet Galba claims a complete 
victory; and Caesar asserts the conquest of the 
jSeduni. But Galba, obt9inp4 pnly ^ precarious 
possession, of part of Octodurus; and from defeat, 
and the want of supplies, was compelled tp quit it, 
with tb^ loss of the baggage, and probably of the 
wouiided. The real case is related, as an advice 
proposed, but not agrepd to; that, when surrounded 
by the enemy, they should force their way to Gaul. 
.Any Qther supposition is totally incredible; for, 
the garrison was far outnumbered by the assail- 
jints, who could always , bring fre^h men to the 
/attack: while the Romans could not even with- 
.idraw the wounded; much liess the tired pen, from 
Jtheir posts. After a contest of six hours, when 
the strength, and missile weapqns, fif the troops^ 
. failed them ; they are represented as sallying out 
.from all the gates; surrounding the enemy, if ho 
were mpre than 20,000; putting the third part of 
them to the sword; and driving the rest up thp 
. pount^ns. They then return to the camp, and im- 
mediately evacuate the country; undoubtedly with 
the loss of the baggage, as no mention is made 
pf its preservation. The whole story of the sally, 
.^nd the victory, is a mere fiction, to support the 
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glory of the Roman arms. Hie xictdrjr, if real^ 
would have opened the passage of tile Al^s; or if not 
acted upon^ would have been followed by the death, 
or disgrace, of Galba. But if Gralba had be^ 
defeated, as Cassar must have been privy to Hie 
whole transaction, both are convicted of the most 
deliberate Msehood; and the testimony Of the 
tH)mmentaries, in all other statements, becomes 
questionable. 

The war with the Veneti demands paHicuImr 
attention, because the destruction of the m^arftiime 
fitates of Gaul, was the best preparation for this 
invasion of Britain; and because the enstence 
may undoubtedly be inferred, of a British navy. 
If the mind can bring itself to conclude that the 
distant nations, of Greece, and Phoenicia, traded 
for centuries with Britain, without exciting emu- 
lation; surely the existence of a navy, almost in 
sight of Britain, as the requisites for shipping a- 
bounded, must have roused the dormant faculties 
of the British. Hie Veneti received aid from Bri- 
tain; and from the Morini, and Menapii, and other 
states bordering on the sea; but none from the 
interfor of Gault it must, therefore, have been 
entirely naval; and the British ships, must have 
exactly resembled those of the Veneti. But the 
vessels of the Veneti, were of immense size, built 
entirely of oak; with the prows, and sterns, raised 
high above the spray of the sea, and totally impe-i 
petrable by the famous rostra of the Roman shipir; 
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atifl.were evidently adapted, by their strength^ and 
construction, for long voyages^ and tempestuoua 
weatiher. The singular silence of Ceesar, respect- 
ing the shipping of Britain, tho' in the civil war» 
he imitates the curious construction of a British 
vessel, corroborate^ the evidence of the chronicles^ 
particularly, as some parts of the commentaries 
ean onjy be explained, by the existence of a !foitish 
fleet; The acknowledged immense trade^ between 
their country, and Britain, which induced the 
Veneti to take up arms, was no doubt carried on by 
the shipping of both nations, and on equal terms^ 
But the extreme size of the Celtic, ships, as they 
were impelled entirely by the wind, made them 
ineffective in a calm. In still weather, the Roman 
ships had the same superiority to the Celtic vessels^ 
as the steam-boat now has to the . sailing vessel; 
If the prodigious force of three banks of oars, be 
comparjed with the two paddje wheels of a steam* 
bqat, the Homan galley must have exceeded, it in 
velocity. A particular regard to proper weather, 
formed the leading feature in every embarcation* 
Thus, by choosing their time, they wiere enabled 
to evade the Celtic fleets, unless when a sudden 
breeze expos.ed . them to attack ; when, there is 
reason to believe, they were generally captured, 
or, dejstroyed« That« the British .had shipping, but 
without ba^nks of oar^, is clear from the express- 
sion of Caesar ; that the shape of the Roman vessels 
pf war> was more unusual to the Britons, and that 
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the motion of the oars, made a deep impression on' 
their minds. It may then be inferred, that they 
were acquainted with other kinds of sluppin^. 
The wicker vessels of the ancietit British would 
have been entirely useless to the Veneti; for 
they would have been instantly sunk by the 
beaks of the Roman ships^. The British shipping^,' 
then, must have been built of oak, and not inferior 
in size, to the largest modem ships of the line. 
For, as the length, and breadth, of a ship, are in 
proportion to the height; the vessels of the Veneti, 
could not have been less than the present men of 
war. The Roman ships, at the lowest estimation, 
must have been ten feet above the water; and the 
towers, as they were above a kind of rampart, on 
the deck, could not have been lower than twelve 
feet; and even then, they were overtopped by the 
lofty decks of the Celtic ships. The Veneti used 
chain cables, and of course, iron anchors, propor- 
tionate in size, and weight, to the tonnage of the 
ships; and as the same necessity, naturally points 
out similar expedients, most likely, nearly resem- 
bling those of modern manufacture: and these 
articles point out the existence of extensive iron- 
works, most probably in Britain. As the anchor 
and chain cable, could not have weighed less than 
twelve tons; powerful machinery, which was usedby 
the ancients even with hempen cordage, must havel 
been necessary, for the management of them; the 
use of which, among a nation intimately connected 
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with Britain) completely disproves the absurd idea, 
that the ancient Britons were oply acquainted 
with the lever. For the lever cannot be used by 
individuals, much less by a whole people, without 
an immediate sense of its limited operation; and 
the obvious remedy, the revolution of the longer 
arm; which, as the shorter arm must then be 
separated, necessarily generates the wheel and 
axis« Rowland, indeed, supposes that the immense 
masses at Stonehenge, were raised simply by the 
lever, and the inclined plane: but his suppositions, 
beidides being groundless, actually increase the 
difficulty. Undoubtedly the Britons, as the 
inspection of Stonehenge must prove, to every 
mechanician, had their due share, of the very 
advanced mechanical knowledge, of the ages ^ in 
which they lived. 

The immense thickness of the timbers, makes 
the size of the vessels, of the Veneti, by no means 
incredible; particularly, if reference be made to 
the prodigious bulk, of the Alexandrian, and Sy- 
racusan ships. Excess of magnitude, would be a 
natural error, till corrected by experience. Naval 
architecture, is intimately connected with mecha- 
nics, in which the ancients were unrivalled; and 
a few centuries, would have advanced the art 
of ship-buildihg to the greatest perfection. The 
ancient mechanician, had the power of arranging 
at will, all the materials, of civil, and military 
architecture. His resources were superior to 

s 
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modern ai*!, for, since the application of chemistry 
to war; and the removal of civilization, from the 
countries abounding in great masses of stone; 
mechanics have gradually declined, even for the 
purposes of civil life. In all the arts, and sciences, 
there is not the smallest reason, to attach ideas 
of rude imbecility to the operations'^ of any of 
the nations of the ancient world; or to admit; to 
their full extent, the arrogant pretensions, of the 
Creeks, and Romans, to exclusive civilization. 

As the navy of the Veneti, with their allies, 
consisting of two hundred and twenty ships of 
the line, indicates an immense commerce; and as 
their connexion with Britain, infers the greatest 
similarity; undoubtedly the ancient Britons, as 
their long line of coast, and excellent harbours, 
naturally turned their attention to the sea, must 
have carried on an extensive foreign trade, in 
their own shipping. 

Circumstances throw considerable doubt on any 
actual engagement, between the Romans, and the 
Veneti; and intimate, that the only object was to 
build ships on the Loire, for the invasion of Britain. 
It would have required six hundred Roman ships, 
to have engaged with the Veneti: and, as Csesar 
makes tio mention of their number, it detracts 
much from his veracity. Tlie building of a navy 
in Gaul, shews that the invasion of Britaiir, was 
almost entirely a Gallic object: otherwise, the 
numerous fleets, which had been employed under 
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Pompey, against the Cilician empire^ would have 
been ordered round to Britain. If they were 
prevented by the superiority of the Celtic fleets, 
a fresh argument arises in favor of the civilization 
of the western nations. As to the actual engage*- 
ment^ it seems impossible that Ca;sar eouldy in 
the course of the year, have built on the Loire, 
an extemporaneous fle^t, capable of contending, 
with the long establish<jd navy, of a powerful 
kingdom. If the Romany had been capable of 
conquering the fleet, of the Veneti, they would 
not have remained inactive, when, by impeding 
their operations, in passing successively to the 
difierent towns on the coast, they coidd have so 
.effectuaHy aided the Roman army. The superi- 
ority of the navy of the Venetiv is evident, from 
Ihair being able to keep the sea, and to manoeuvre 
during the whole summer: while the Roman fleet 
was detained in port^ either by the weather, or by 
fear.. The manoeuvres mentioned by Caesar, are 
impracticable; for the extreme height of the ships, 
would prevent the Romans from cutting t^he fasfr^ 
enings of the sail-yards. But the probability of 
this stratagem is still further destroyed, by the 
remark, that Brutus, and the tribunes, were e^n- 
tirely ignorant how to act : which is inconsistent, 
with tfie previous preparation of the necessary 
machinery. As the ships^ of the Veneti, must 
have quitted the port with a favorable breeze, the 
swell of the sea, would not have permitted a deli- 
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oate^ and difficult operation. But, if the calm be 
allowed; if^ immediately after a breeze, the sea 
had assumed the smoothne^ of a lake; and the 
utmost success be granted to the stratagem of 
Gsesar ; even then« the numerous crews of the 
Celtic ships, could^ with ease, have overpowered 
the very limited number of the assailants; wMdi 
attempted, from the towers, to gain their Ibfty 
decks. Geesar intimatea that the battle was ear* 
ried on, as on dry land; but the superior height 
of the Celtic ships most have made the combat 
so unequal^ that a very moderate scepticism^ 
will pronoimce the engagement, and the allej^ed 
victory, absolutely impossible. The cruelty too, 
of Caesar, to the senate of the Veneti, iijidieates 
the rage of disappointment. Another contradic- 
tion occurs in the sea-fight. The Veneti, iijfter 
the sail-yards had been cut down, are represented 
as attempting to fly; wliich, in their situation, 
iras impossible. They are said to have been pre* 
vented by a dead cahp, otherwise they might 
have escaped: but if so, the sail-yards must l|ave 
been uninjured. In this dead calm, the Romans 
doubtless employed the only advantage they pos- 
sessed; in the velocity gained by their banks of 
oars, which enabled them to escape, and joiii the 
fleet. 

The transactions with the Morini, and MenapH, 
are best explained, by a reference to the invasion 
of Britain. In the expedition against them^ 
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Ceesar, tho^ he claims the idetcry, was decidedly 
foiled^ and defeated. Ambuscades, exactly simi- 
lar to that in the Nervian war, destroyed hii^ 
troops; and the suspension of militaiy operations, 
is attributed to a succession of bad weather, which 
prevented the legions, tho' provided with tents^ 
from keeping the field; and the real issue of the 
conflict, is established beyond a doubt, by the re- 
treat of Gsesar beyond the Seine. These nations^ 
If not' superior to Caesar, were certainly not eon^- 
quered by him; and had little to fear firom similar 
invasions. If, therefore, tiiese events be compa** 
red with their submission to Caesar, immediately 
before his embarcation for Britain; and their 
instant ' resumption of hostilities, on his return; 
we shall discern a deep laid stratagem, for the 
promotion of the invasion of Britain, as most 
likely to prove fatal to the Romans, and their 
Gallic allies. ' Before the invasions of Britain, all 
the nations of Gaul, which afterwards united in 
the most formidable confederacies against the 
Romans, w^*e at peace. 

If, firom the account of the invasion of Britain, 
the remarks of tlie interpolator be deducted; and 
a proper allowance mad^ for the feelings of A 
commander^ jealous of reputation, and almost 
regardless of truth; whose main object, was to 
^ew posterity, that he had conquered the island, 
and found the conquest not worth retaining; 
there is little in the commentaries, to impeach 
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the veracity of the chronicles. On the contrary, 
Caesar does justice to the general equipment of the 
aarmy; regularly composed of infantry, cavalry, 
and chariots : and every individual action, affords 
the clearest proofs of the skill, and bravery, of 
the native forces; and every presumptiouy that in 
arms, and discipline, they were <m perfect equa- 
lity with the Romans. A regular army# opposed 
to the un^sdplined troops of barbarians^ would, 
with ease have conquered, and occupied the coun- 
try. But the conquest, if real, was not followed 
by the usual fruits of occupation^ and permanent 
reduction; the only rewards of an acknowledged 
h^izardous, and difficult enterprise. The Romans 
adopted the system, of the colonization, of the 
Creeks; who, for commercial purposes, i^urroundr 
ed foreign nations with a belt of colonies ; the 
neglect of colonization^ therefore, copapletely 
negatives the claim of victory. 
. The opinion in Italy, astathe invasion of Bri? 
tain^ shews it to have been a service of danger. 
Cicero, in a letter to his brother Quintus^ uses 
these remarkable expressions, **I feared the oeean, 
a^ the shore of the island:" surely not simply as 
suchy hut, because the ocean was covered with 
hostile fleets, and the nearest shore fortified. 
The preparations in Britain, probably from the 
report of Volusenus, were well known in Italyj 
for Cicero informs Atticus, th^t the approaches of 
the island, were defended hy works of an unusual 
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construction. Nor was the sense of danger, as 
it frequently happens, diminished on a nearer 
approach J for Trehatius, whose ohject it Was to 
be about the person of Ccesar, contrived to be 
excused from the expedition. The forces em- 
ployed, two legions, or a consular army, ftilly 
correspond with these apprehensions. Against 
naked, or half-armed barbarians, the attack of the 
Romans must have been irresistible; for, as to' 
arms, the legionary soldier exactly resembled the 
knight, or modern man at arms, even to the closed 
helmet, and gauntlets. The Roman line, as Ve- 
getius well expresses it, presented a wall of brass 
to the enemy. By the peculiar mode of using the 
sword, the Roman soldier, without exposing his 
own person, could inflict the most deadly wounds 
on his antagonist. If to these advantages, be 
added the unparalleled discipline of the Roman 
armyi exercised by perpetual reviews ; an A in 
which^ each individual, according to his merits, 
was gradually promoted thro' the different cohorts^ 
and legions; it is impossible, that a barbafous 
nation, however populous, could have resisted a 
consular army. The mere opposition to a single 
legion, would remove the Britons very far froraf 
the degraded state, in which they are placed by 
some historians. They neither worshippetl the 
Romans, as beings descended from heaven; struck 
with the splendor of their dress, and the glitter 
of their arms; nor fled in dismay from the con- 
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querors of the world: but contested with them, 
even the waters of the sea, and the pebbles of the 
beach. . They encountered the Romans, with the 
most perfect knowledge of their mode of fightii^> 
and the best means of opposing it; and nearly 
succeeded in driving them from their coast, with- 
out the glory of having effected a landing. 

The Celtic nations mingled more freely, than 
the Romans are willing to allow, in the battles 
of the ancient world. The Gauls served in the 
army of Amilcar, in Sicily; and on the principle 
of reciprocity, must often have acted as allies, in 
Spiun. The long, and sanguinary, contest with 
the Romans, which nearly gave Spain the empire 
of the world, must have been well known among 
the western nations. All stratagems, and im- 
provements, in the art of war, could speedily be 
conveyed to Britain; if, indeed, her sons, as in 
the wars of Gaul, did not share the danger, and 
glory, of the combat. That the Celtic nations 
understood the use of defensive armour, in the 
greatest perfection, is pliun, from the erupellarii; 
Men armed at all points, mentioned by Tacitus. 
Incapable of locomotion, and perfectly unassail- 
able by offensive weapons, they must have been 
conveyed to their posts in chariots; a necessary 
fact, which will explain the nature of the British 
warfare; the probable use of the chariot; and its 
efficiency in battle. There can be no doubt, but 
that the British light troops used all the defensive 
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armour, compatible with the nature of the service. 
Successful opposition can only be accounted for, 
by the possession of all requisite defensive, and 
offensive arms. The arms, and discipline, of the 
Roman army, were effectually counterbalanced, 
by the alternate advances, and retreats, of the 
Britons; which broke down the legionary soldier; 
and in the formidable irruption of war-chariots. 
By this process, not only was the Roman line 
broken; but the cavalry, and light troops, to 
whom alone, offensive operations were assigned, 
were liable to be cut off from the main army, and 
destroyed in detail. This system of attack, and 
defence; which plainly requires the most consum- 
mate discipline, and long experience, in the field, 
was so effective; that the troops of Afranius, in 
their contests with Ciesar, imitated it with the 
most complete success. They had learned this 
mode of warfare, from the Lusitanians, and pre- 
ferred it to their own. The Britons, therefore, 
instead of being deficient in military tactics, may 
have improved the ancient system of warfare. 
The custom, then, of going to battle comparatively 
unarmed, originated at an earlier period than is 
generally supposed; and arose, not from mere 
gallantry, for the principle of obtaining superi- 
ority in attack, and defence, is almost unlimited; 
but from the experience, of the disadvantages 
of a cumbrous panoply. In the most minute 
points, the arts of attack, have always been 

T 
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superior to mere defence; and it is clearly im- 
possible, that any human being could sustain a 
mass of metal, impervious to all missile weapons. 
In the unfortunate campaign of Crassus; an 
expedition, which, in many points, resembled the 
disastrous invasions of Britain; the Parthian 
arrows penetrated the shields of the Romans; 
pierced the arm; and fixed the feet to the ground. 
An ineffectual protection, therefore, may well 
have been sacrificed to a celerity of motion; 
better calculated, on the whole, both for attack 
apd defence. The Britons, from being ablp to 
throw weapons from the heights of Dover, and to 
attack the invading army in flank, must have pos- 
sessed military engines: the existence of which, 
among the Gauls, is proved by the testimony of 
Caesar. The construction of military engines, 
is obvious and easy. The problem, of using a 
stronger bowj than the unassisted human arm 
could manage, must have occurred to every en- 
quiring mind; and its early solution, naakes the 
universality of these engines very probable. In 
their simplest form, they would soon exi^t in the 
utmost perfection; and ingenuity, would exert 
itself perpetuaUy, to add to their powers. The 
statement of Caesar, that the Britons were alarmed 
by the unusual form of the Roman engines, proves 
that they had been famUiar with engines of a 
different construction. Without suqh advantages, 
there would have been a prodigious inequality be- 
tween the British troops, and the Roman legions. 
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iFor, in addition to the wall of brass, formed by 
the infantry; and twelve hundred and fifty-four 
cavalry, the riders, and horses, covered with mail; 
a consular army had one hundred and thirty-six 
engines, drawn by mules; each of them worked 
by eleven men; which threw javelins with such 
prodigious force, that no armour, of horse or 
man, could resist them. It was also attended by 
twenty engines, for casting masses of stone, of 
immense size; to the distance of a furlong; capa- 
ble of dashing in pieces, both men and horses ; 
of making breaches in the works of the enemy; 
and of discharging formidable instruments, whose 
iron was a cubit in length, with a large ball of 
lead, to add to their force. Nearly resembling 
modern artillery in their effects, they would have 
completely terrified an army of savages, or bar- 
barians. Like cannon, they could cover their 
own troops, and arrest the progress of an attack- 
ing army. The Roman carroballista, formed a 
moveable battery; and the same effect was pro- 
bably produced by the British chariots. Bows 
of steel, which are of unknown antiquity, might 
easily have been appended to them, and been bent 
and discharged by means of levers. The chariots 
acted at a distance, as well as in actual contact, 
and never seem to have suffered in action. No 
great disproportion could have existed between 
the British, and Roman, cavalry and infantry: 
and if we form an image of the British chariot, 
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as of an open car, drawn by unarmed horses, and 
driven by naked barbarians; when it was capable 
of penetrating the troops of horse; breaking the 
Roman line; and spreading dismay thro' the le- 
gions which had conquered the world; we shall 
not form an adequate idea of an engine of war, 
so formidable in appearance, and so dreadful in 
reality. According to Caesar's statement, they 
united the advantages of cavalry, and infantry; 
and, when not actually engaged, were drawn up 
as a protection to the British, who retired thro' 
the intervals ; and a rampart against the enemy, 
who, as from towers, might be assailed by all 
kinds of missile weapons. It is a proof of the 
manner in which Caesar was pressed by the Bri- 
tons, that he had no opportunity, of executing 
measures which had been eminently successful, 
against the chariots of Antiochus, and Mithridates. 
The circumstance, of the chariots manoeuvring 
before the Roman line, with tremendous nois^, in- 
dicates, that the horses must have been defended 
by plate, and senile armour; whose rattling, when 
at full speed, would have produced the n^ost 
appalling sound. Gongs, too, like those of th9 
Cimbri, and the Parthians; whose deep and dread- 
ful sound, like thunder, dismayed the troops of 
Crassys; might have been employed, to frighten 
the horse, and to spread panic among the legipns. 
Adapted for defence, as well as offence, they 
mingled with the heavy armed cavalry; exposed 
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themselves to the archers; and attacked the le- 
gionary soldier. Unless perfectly disciplined, they 
would have caused the utmost confusion, among 
the army that employed tbem. The contrivance, 
and arrangemeDt, of an efiective corps of chariots, 
would be a difficult problem, for the most expert 
mechanicians, and skilful generals, of the present 
day. Many mistakes have arisen, from referring 
entirely to Phrygian models, which .were designed 
entirely to carry the leading warriors to the com- 
bat; and to facilitate their retreat. The British 
chariots were, most probably, imitations of the 
Ganaanitish chariots, and the Harmamaxa of the 
East. The description of them, by Tacitus, can 
by no means apply to the Phrygian model; and 
his term covinus, implies an arched covering, and 
protection, for the combatants; a form, which 
they assumed in Greece, and which they origi- 
nally possessed in the East. A conjecture may 
be formed, from a description in the prophet 
Nabum, of the chariot appearing like a torch; 
that the body was plated with burnished brass : it 
thus became a striking object in the field; and 
possessed the qualities of an impregnable, loco- 
motive, fortress. .In addition to the formidable 
scythes, cutting asunder, and overturning, all ob- 
stacles; projecting points, and sharp weapons, 
defended the chariot from attack. One mater 
use of the chariots, as eacli of them contain 
several persons, was the speedy conveyance 
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bodies of infantry, to any particular spot; a ma- 
noeuvre, which has often decided the fate of batUes* 
The whole of the British chariots, could easUy 
convey 40,000 men, or a third of the standing 
army, to the relief of columns overpowered by the 
enemy. When this object was effected, they were 
ranged at a convenient distance for receiving the 
troops, when oppressed by the enemy. Their 
peculiar construction, and extraordinary disci- 
pline, enabled them to act with security, in the 
rear of the enemy; exposing the legions, if pre- 
vented from forming the hollow circle, to tiie 
most imminent peril. As may be learned from 
the disposition of the chariots, in the armies of 
Cyrus; some preceded the main army, for the 
purpose of breaking the line ; while others, were 
stationed at the extremity of each wing. 

The formation of a corps of chariots, if the arts, 
necessary for their component parts, be consi- 
dered; the horses themselves, and their defensive 
armour; the arms, and pay of the men; niust 
have been a source of immense, and continual, 
expenditure, to the nation. But, as the war- 
ehariots, must have grown out of the use of the 
horse, and the carriage, for the convenience, and 
pleasure, of private persons ; a very long line of 
progressive civilization, and wealth, must have 
preceded their establishment. The number, how- 
ever, may have been exaggerated by Csesar, as a 
palliative for the want of success ; the ultimate 
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result of his pretended victories. The invading 
array of Cyrus, had only three hundred chariots; 
and when his dominions embraced, not only Egypt 
and Ethiopia, but all the countries, between the 
Erythraean, and Euxine seas, he had only two 
thousand chariots, in an army of 120,000 cavalry, 
and 600,000 infantry* In the battle of Arbela, 
the proportion, for an army of 46,000 horse, and 
200,000 foot, was only two hundred; and the 
completion, even of this number, was a matter of 
no ordinary difficulty, as appears from the extreme 
care, with which their respective contributions, 
are ascribed to different nations. If the same 
system of warfare, subsisted in the East, and in 
Britain; the disprop^ortion of the number, to the 
greatest armies, that could possibly have been 
supported by the Britons, must impeach its truth* 
But' the account given by Caesar, that they de- 
scended in actual combat; that the bodies of the 
British troops, were divided by long intervals; that 
unhurt, and fresh men, were substituted for the 
wounded, and the tired; confirms the supposition, 
that the chariots were employed in supplying each 
division, with fresh troops. These manoeuvres, 
have a strong resemblance to the most effective 
tactics of Buonaparte; and the short hints of Cee- 
sar, give a most favorable idea of the discipline, 
and military science, of the ancient Britons. The 
cavalry of the British, if it resembled that of the 
ancient Germans, was, probably, a most efficient 
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force. In Germany, an equestrian rank existed; 
descending, not regularly to the eldest son, but to 
the individual best qualified to support it. The 
importance of this rank, may be inferred from 
the Celtic armies, which invaded Greece. Each 
knight was attended by two esquires, who collec- 
tively formed a body of reserve; supplied their 
principals with fresh horses; and took their places 
when they fell. The cavalry of Caesar, as, the 
horse formed generally a third part of the Celtic 
armies, must have been considerably outnumbered 
in Britain: and, as with the chariots they sur- 
rounded three legions; the cavalry of the Britons 
must have been very numerous. From the testi- 
mony of an eastern writer, that scarlet was the 
military dress in that part of the world, there is 
no absurdity in supposing, that in consequence 
of the known commerce of Britain, with Tyre, Tier 
. soldiers adopted the same colour. This, with the 
necessary defensive, and offensive armour; and 
ornaments of brass, and ivory, on their dress, and 
equipage; would compose an army, magnificent 
in appearance; worthy of a great nation; and 
more agreeable with the nature of their exploits, 
than the common suppositions. It is suspicious 
that Caesar makes no enumeration, of the numbers 
of the British cavalry, and infantry; which, if 
fairly given, would have demonstrated, that with 
his limited number of horse, he could have effected 
nothing. 
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The horses used in the chariots, and in the 
eavalry, amounting at least to 40,000, must have 
formed hut a small proportion of the number 
employed in the whole country. The immense 
consequent amount of private carriages, waggons, 
and horses; for pleasure, husbandry, and trade; 
confirm the vast riches, and power, of the country* 
A certsdn proportion only of revenue, can be 
devoted to war: for war is a means, not an end; 
the sacrifi^ce of a part, for the preservation of the 
whole. The. national wealth, therefore, must 
always be a considerable multiple qf the sum 
allowed for its defence; and a numerous and well* 
appointed army, is a direct argument, of the 
riches, and population, of the country; which are 
also proved by foreign testimony. Tacitus says, 
that ISritain had gold, silver, and other metals; the ' 
price of victory. From the immense contributions 
required by individuals, and by the empire; it 
must be concluded Hiat the Britons had open, and 
tangible, sources of wealth; such as commerce, 
manufactures, and productive landed property; 
sufficient to involve every point of civilization. » 
No ' fresh causes were in operation, between the 
invasions of Julius Caesar, and Agricola. If, then, 
sufficient gold, and silver, abounded in the island, 
to satiate the public, and private rapacity, of the 
Romans; the same must have. existed before the« 
time of Julius G^sar. 

A corps of chariots, even if no mention had» 

u 
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b^en iqad^.of roa^S) by Csesar, and the chrpni^les, 
thp* theMTrexist^nqe is ^ti9Qtly. stateri by botby 
necessarily implies them... Regjilar; roads .m«Sit« 
have, pr^cefied, or hm^^disitdy , foll^wedy tlm. 
intrpductloii of whi^qled cajriagesj : w^ their con- 
struction .would be easy^ toi a nal^ioUc whjk^h could 
form..th§ chairiot) a^d buUd the ship^ War dfir 
lights, in pomp). and cireu|nstiuiee^.:the hoi^^e^ 
th^r^fore, would npjt be used in a rough state; nor 
would the chariot be l^ft exposed . t^. the iii||iries 
of thff weftther. . But JbqrseS) and charlpts, requijse. 
roomy buildings; thus a great i additiion is made 
to the offices of cities. The hQus.es.<)f jthe 3nton^9 
must have far exceeded such> buildingi^^ in }>eauty9 
and, cppveniencef Thuis, .as to ,the general state, 
of the kingdipm„ the commentaries, by noi means. 
efFeptufllly con^rfuJiet the testimony . of . the . chro- 
ni<jlp§. 

In the aecount of the actual inya^ony the most 
intricate^ confusion, is occasioned by .Ceesar's sup- 
pressing >the mention of a third, invasion; ^aud thci 
previous co-operation of native fonees;. and by the: 
condensation of tba second, and. itkird invasions^ 
into one mtrrafcive. The supprassion . of truths the 
inversion of . incidents,, prevarication, and. .direct 
falsehood, unite, in throwing. obseurKy .Oliver the 
transactions, of Gassar, with the Biitons. The. 
chronicles . mention three separate invaakms . ,of 
Britain; the last of which, by jthe aid of civil 
dlsscnfiions^ enabled the Romans to impose a no- 



ihinBl tribute on the country, ^e expeditions 
TOCorded by Caesar^ were not so far suceessfiil, 
but calamitous in the hS^^hei^t d(fegree; a third 
invasion, therefore, is wanting, to ekpkin the 
narrative; and thus, the fevidenfee of the chroni- 
eies is confirmed. The -first landing of Caesar, 
was made with extreme difficulty, sifter various 
irepuls^; a succession of manoeuvres; ata ineffec- 
tual appeal to the most desperate resource in 
offbnsive waftlaat&i and only gained by a cruel 
istrata^fn, the constant practice of antiquity, 
even from itis ■ ectflilest tacitics. It is evident, that 
Osesar made an attemj^t to land under the heights 
of Dover, where the shore was strongly fortified; 
and where the charidtis, supplied with light mili- 
tary engines, were able to annoy his army, itis 
|)rofOund silence respecting the report of Vbluse* 
nus, who had spent five days in surveying the 
coast; and who, doubtless, pointed out the beach 
at Dover, as the best place for landing; in a 
document, sufficiently important to be communi- 
cated to a council df iVar; is extremely suspicious. 
This report, probably gave more favorable indi- 
cations of the wealth, and power, of the Britons ; 
the state of their navy; and the prepara:tions on 
the coast; than Csesar, after his repeated failuries, 
thought fit to publish. The mission of Volusenus, 
Was apparently of a peaceful nature; as the Bri- 
tons seem to have had some communication with 
him, and to have invited hiiii to land. The space 
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of his voyage was sufficient, for reconnoitring tbe 
^coast of Kent, and for a short progress up the 
Thames. It is singular, that Caesar should have 
delayed to communicate the r^>ort of Volusenus, 
till after an attempt on the nearest coast; which 
attempt, is evident, from his remaining, from ten 
o'clock in the morning, till three in the aftemoim; 
from his perfect conviction, that weapons coviH 
be cast from the heights to the shore; and from 
the council of war, which he assembled in that 
interval, A very short time, would have enabled 
him to judge froni mere appearance, that the 
place was unfit for landing. But in the language 
of Cffisar, unfitness, is often substituted, for want 
.of power. After a repulse in this quarts** 
which, however true, . would certai|ily not have 
been confessed in the commentaries; Csesar sue* 
eeeds in lapding at another place, after a long, 
sanguinary engagement. It is commonly, but 
erroneously supposed, that the Jlomans hesitated 
to leap into the water, till encouraged by the 
Individual gallantry of the standard bearer. But 
the troops, before this event, liad actually leflk 
the vessels; when, embarrassed by the weight 
of their armour; and the difficulty of keeping 
their ranks in the water; and repeatedly charged 
by the British cavalry; they were driven back to 
their ships. The whole conduct of the British 
army, shews the utmost self-possession; and the 
most Intimate familiarity with the Roman mode 
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W fighting. This repulse is evident^ from the 
Maine thrown by Caesar on the wont of alacrity, 
in the Roman troops; and much more, from the 
jiext manoeuvre, that of flanking the enemy, with 
the ships of war, and the military engines. 'This 
measure covered the retreat of his troops, and 
arrested the pursuit of the enemy; while the 
Romans, completely brdken, and intimidated, 
regained their ships. They then, with reason, 
iiesitated to renew the attack ; *till Csesar gave the 
visual order in desperate cases, that the standard 
of the tenth, a legion, which probably bore the 
same ana.logy to the other legions, that the tenth 
tx>hort did to the other cohorts; and was rewarded 
for extraordinary, and dangerous services, by 
^additional pay, and privileges; should be advan- 
rod, and exposed to the power of the enemy. 
The standard bearer, as may be learned from 
various similar instances, had only the option, 
between the danger of the enemy, and certain 
death, by the orders of the commanding officer. 
It is therefore natural, that he should have pre- 
ferred an advance, which at least gave him a 
chance of escape. It is singular, that the name 
even, of this officer, who rendered so distinguished 
a service to the army, should be omitted; and no 
mention made, whether he fell, or survived the 
battle. Similar motives influenced the troops, for, 
>w>t to follow the standard,' was an act of deser- 
tion punishably with death. To suppose, that the 
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'Sfamlttrd bMrer^ cm his own responsibility^ ven«' 
tured on a st^of such io^portanee; is to ha^e a 
very imperfeet 4dtea of ancient discipline; by 
whieh^ an advance without orders, and fli^t, 
Wiere equally punishable with death. JPailure, 
therefore, or success, would havo been fatal^to 
the mdiYidual. Besides, the advance would have 
been useless, if ilie army, thro* fear of decimation, 
bad not been prepared to follow him. The* whole 
army, therefore, moved forward on compulsion, 
and ;in consequence of general orders. The 
standard was sacred, and the movement, was 
preceded by invocations to the Grods, in the set 
form used on great emergencies, praying tihat 
the event might prove favorableto the individual, 
and to the Roman people. A similar ceremony, 
no doubt, took -place in the seveaitii le^on; fo?, 
without the co-operation of the whole army, 
the projected advance, would have been useless. 
But even this measure, as far as regards attacik, 
of the utmost desperation, tho* it caused a renewal 
of the battle, was not attended with success^ 
The troops, neither able to keep their ranks, nor 
to follow their proper standards; repeatedly, and 
successfully charged by the British cavalry; and 
flanked ;by a discharge of missile weapons; were 
thrown into the utmost confusion. At tibis con^ 
juncture, Caesar had recourse to a most ancient, 
and cruel stratagem; first recorded of Nestor, 
and afterwards practised in the armies of the 
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^eat CyruS) who . stationed chosen ttoops in the 
rear, for the purpose of killing those- who fled,' 
with the express, and emphatic charge, to mak^e 
themselves more terrible than even the enemy, 
to the coward. Scipio acted in precisely the same 
manner^ at Numantia; and ' the- consui,^ Atiliiis, 
opposed the third line, t^- those who fled from the 
battle ; with thte intimation,- that if they avoided ' 
the enemy, they shbuld fight witli him. The 
nntiarii then had a secondary^ and less popular* 
use; not only* being a reserve against the enemy, 
but also intimidating the fresh levies, which were 
always stationed in front. > Hiiese examples make 
it likiely, as Csesar, after a succession of desperate^ 
and almost ' hopeless battles, could not have re- 
tained fresh troops about his person; that the 
men sent round in boats,- were, either HctorSj or^ 
the Proetorian cohort; whose ^ double pay, and 
peculiar privileges, were probably purchased by^ 
services of this unpopular nature; who were 
ordered to kill every «oldier, who might again 
attempt to fly to the ships. A body of men, too 
small for a reinforcement, would be sufficient, to 
restrain individual attempts at flight; while the 
main body, might be compelled tb advance, by 
threats of decimation; whichj the cruel discipline 
of the Romans, often^ inflicted on a conquered 
army. Even Augustus, frequently punished with 
death, thie centurions, and common soldiers, who 
fled in battle. 
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Tho' Caesar at length effected a landing, which 
must have been at a late hour in the evening; a 
complete victory; with the immediate subjection 
of the Britons; is evidentiy impossible. It is 
more probable, that Comius, and the JVIorini, were 
sent to demand the surrender of Caesar, and his 
army. As Caesar had no cavalry, and conse- 
quently could take but small advantage, even of 
real conquests ; the obvious policy of the natives, 
unless they had much valuable property to lose 
in Kent, which would establish the fact of civili- 
zation; must have been, to harrass the Romans, 
by successive advances, and retreats; to cut off 
their supplies; to prolong the war till winter; 
during which, they might conquer them in detail^ 
and prevent their return. That this M^as their 
mode of acting, is evident, from the words of Cae^ 
sar himself; the immense consternation of the 
army, on the nearly total destruction of the fleet; 
smd the hasty return of the Romans to the Conti- 
nent. There is some mystery, respecting the late 
arrival of the cavalry ships, and the alleged 
tempest in sight of the British coast; which, ac- 
cording to Caesar, drove them back to Gaul. 
But there is more reason to conclude, that they 
foundered at sea, if the storm was real; or were 
intercepted by the British fleet. The simultane- 
ous destruction of the other shipping, strengthens 
the latter supposition. Tho' the supposed storm 
had been raging all day, the usual precautions^ 
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of drawing the ships on shores were omitted; and 
they were left exposed to its violence at night. 
They were, most probably, partly destroyed by 
the navy» which, <m the preceding day, had cap- 
tured the transports. But if thie conquest had 
been complete, this loss might have been easily 
siq>plied; the new subjects of the empire must 
have brought provisions; and Gaul, having been, 
left at peace, after a succession of complete 
victories, an obvious policy, would have led the 
Romans to winter in the island. The provisions 
of the army, nearly perished with the navy; and 
in the greatest distress, they were shut up in the 
eamp; whose limited size, betrayed the smallness 
of their numbers. The necessity of procuring 
com, obliged the Romans to forage with a whole 
l^ion, the Seventh; whose total dei^truction was 
rumoured in Italy, and is strongly confirmed by 
the commentaries. Nor let it startle the reader^ 
that a seventh legion, subsequently makes itsf 
appearance; as it must have been composed en*' 
tirely of new levies. Gsasar found this legion^ 
which had been compelled to form a hollow circle^: 
with the line broken; and totally surrounded, by 
the cavalry, and chariots of th6 enefny. From 
this situation, nothing but the laost complete 
victory, could rescue it. The account of Caesar 
is most improbable; that, without a battle, the 
enemy desisted from the attack; the seventhy 
recovered from tibe alarm; and both legion^ 

X 
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i^eturned. in safety to the camp. The real truth 
appears to be^ that Caosar^ so &c from rescu* 
ing the seventh legion^ was. himself rented widi 
immense slaughter^ and pursued to his eamp, 
by the whole British, anny* In these eireom- 
stanees, the^ Britons^, ure agun represented^ 
as suppUeating for peaee; the* they must have 
again demanded the surrender of the Romans; 
who, probably deferring their answer till themext 
day, slipped away in. the night, with a redneed 
army, and a few remmning troop& GaBsar dwells 
in a most sui^icious. manner, on the safe return 
of the legions to the continent; andunneoessarEy 
mentions, that these very troops, who, firom tiimr 
late severe service, had a claim to be putin gar«» 
riscm; were immediately sent against the Moidni: 
Caesar thus parting with the 'immediate-command 
of the &vo]4te tenth, legion, which he transferred 
to Labienus» The minute attention t6o,'by which 
he follows the fate of the 300 men, who embarked 
in the two ships of burden; excites a suspicion^ 
Uiat. these wero the only rmfiains, ofi tiie &nt 
army which invaded Britain^ 

If entire credit be given to the account of Ceo^ 
sap*8 first invasion, 4mdertaken witb a consular 
army, esteemed by militaty writers, assuMc^ent 
ta engage with immense masses of theenemy^ yet 
the vastly increased ^ scale of the second expedi-^ 
tion^> comprising more than>twa con8iilai**armns| 
a force, thought suffiicient, for the greatest emer*^ 
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getkcieSf in the face of tiie most numerous, and 
ferocious assailants; shewn that the conquest waB 
incomplete; ^ By more tiban dotitifttng the ai«my in 
the seeotid expedition, GsBsar plainly declares, 
that two legions were n6t sufficient for the eon- 
^luest of tiie island; and that his boasts of preti- 
<ivks victories^ were false; a circumstance, w4iie1i 
•Dirould diminish the credit of his second narrative. 
Every thing which impeaches its truth, wiU thus 
be doubly aggravated^ 

The expected adirantages from the subfugafioti 

of Britaki, must have been esteemed a compensa- 

^oBf for flie expense of building nearly a thousand 

ships; and for the riilc of leaving Gaul in an 

^unsetded state. Nor 'could this war have been 

(wnsideredf as a subject of subordinate interest: 

120,600 men, on the shores of the channel; pre- 

. parings with a thousand ships, to' invade Britain: 

must have agitated the whole of Europe. The 

winter^s preparation in Spain^ and Italy, must 

have made this armament the Subject of general 

conversation, and the most anxious speculation. 

Sq far from originating from individual desire 

*of glory, tihese expeditions, must have received 

the decided sanction of the senate, and people 

jof Rome. 

If Britwi had been conquered, and the con- 
quest worthless; both of which positions were 
subsequently maintained; there existed no ne- 
t^essity for a renewed attack : but, the loss of the 
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army; shame; the desire of rerenge; and 
cupidity; would naturally urge Ceesar to a seecmd 
attempt. On every suppositimiy the eountry wafi 
too powerful, to submit to a small army; and 
rich enough, to reward an armament, equal in 
numbers, to the forces which formerly conquered 
Asia. The natural inference is, that the resources 
of Britain, must have equalled tiipse ^f Phrygi^ 
and her allies. 

The whole efforts of the Roman people iA 
conjunction with their Celtic allies, if the latter 
were not principals in the war against Britain, had 
Tbeen employed for a whole year, in the jBomplej- 
tion of ;a navy, for the final conquest of tlie island^ 
Caesar, from the experience ai the former year^ 
expressly directed the ships to b^ made law, and 
brop.d, to be more easily drawn on shore; a mode 
of construction, Tfhich, while it obviated the 
danger of tempests, n^ight still leave the ships 
exposed to the attack of th^ enemy's fleet. Any 
damage, therefore, to the vessels, after the l a ndi ng 
in Britain, when of course they would have been 
drawn up on the shore, must be fals^y attributed 
to a storm; and jas, from the position of the Kor 
man encampment, they were only acc^sible by 
sea, their destruction could only be effected by a 
British fleet. • 

It is remarkable, that the Gauls, in the course 
of this winter, and in the following springs and 
summer, offered no obstacle to the I^omans; neir 
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iher attacked the winter quarters ; nor attempted 
to obstruct the building of ships; or to destroy 
ihem wh^i finished. If this deeeitfal ealm^ be 
^compared with the simultaneous attaek of the 
winter quarters, after the second return of Caesar 
from Britain; the supposition, true . as to the 
Morini, wiU be confirmed as to all the Gauls, that 
.th^y oonoived at the invasifm pf Britain, from the 
confident expectation, that it would be fatal, or 
highly disastrous to the Roman arms. . 

Imtnediately before the embarcation, forty ships, 
on their way to join the fleet, were probably 
intercepted by the Jfoltish navy; for a tempest, 
iQ which the calamity is attributed, would only 
have detained them, like the whole armament, in 
{>Qrt, till more favorable weather. If they after- 
wards joined the fleet, the circumstance would 
not have been worth recording; but if, as may be 
'presiimed, from the total silence of Csesar, they 
fiever joined the fleet, it may be inferred, that 
jthey fell into. the power of the enemy. 

. Jn confirmation ofthe existence of a British fleet; 
•it may be observed, that Caesar, besides, choosing 
a perfect calm; always embarked during the na- 
tural night; when the hostile fleet was not lUcely 
to keqp the sea. It is also confirmatory of the 
supposition, that strict orders were issued, to urge 
the ships (^ burden to their utmost speed; for it 
is absurd, to suppose that the soldiers, of their 
PWn accord, and with one consent, should Ijave 
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to dns aflUKtiMial laii^ur) lailess the 
existence of a Aritish fleet be panted; in wlu^di 
€asfif 'every iadividttal would use ins ntaiost 
exertions to elude .it. If it be eonsiderad^ tiiat 
the time mas giTen to tbe nfwerSf byan oiieery 
stationed at tiie .steam; it will be evid^tit, Aat a 
ragular oonimaad^ would be flie onty explanallMt 
of an inCFOSse of speed. There urafet have becoi a 
mostperfeet agreement) between all the mdivi- 
duals in the fleet, to make this measwe efiSeiHxial; 
and thiseould only have been aecomplished by a 
eoneerted signal. Thewbele oonduct ofCfBiMup^ 
in this expedition, respecting the navy, amply 
eonfirms the existence of a British fleet. T%e 
ships unere built expressly for speed; for the pur- 
pose, up doubt, of evading tiie sailing vessels; a 
clear indication, that tiie ships of biurden, in U^ 
first expedition, had, firom their slowness, fiiUeli 
into the power of tiie enemy. They were also 
made. Ifywer, and broader, than usual; and, of 
course, with flat bottoms; that thi^ might be 
easily drawn on shore* Yet Gipsar wishes it to 
jbe believed, that he left them, in full conflifenee 
of their safety, at anchor in the open road. The 
reason for this statement is plain. The ships, by 
Ms own confession, were destroyed ; which destruo* 
tion, could not have been effected by a tempest; 
if, as the care used in their construction intimated, 
they had been regularly drawn on lihore, as the 
£hips had been on the flyst expedition. As the 
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Qhiemy. ^ve no obstruction to this obvious, and 
usual method; the ships must have been drawn 
on diore; and in tfais) position, attacked, and> 
partly destroyed, by the British fleet. The minute^ 
description of their construction, is one of the* 
oversights to which falsehood is perpetually liable; 
aad'is totally inconsistent with €8esars statement,^^ 
that he left the ships at anchor, while he marched: 
into the interior. The ^ remedy applied by Gsesar ;' 
Ute most appropriate against a naval attack ; and 
often resorted to on similar occasions; would have 
been a superfluous precaution, against a tempest. 
By the most unremitting labour, of ten days and» 
nights, the remaining shipping was drawn within. 
the fiyrtifloafions of the camp. Unless it be supM 
posed) that the land forces were strong enough to^ 
turn the camp, that is, completely to overpower 
the Rompus; and from this supposition, the most 
important deductions may be made; the danger of 
a renewed attack from the sea, is unquestionable. 
if these instances, be joined to the total silence 
of Cessmv in his account of the invasions of Bri- 
tmn^ M- to the British shipping; contrasted with 
his casual^ mention of it on anoth^ oecasion; the 
aid^ ^itirely naval, given to ihe Veneti, and e- 
qually efiectiver with their sldps of war; and the 
easualtios* of the second retunf from Britain; it 
Willi be tSifficult to disbelieve the testimony of 
Bontfeus ¥erunnius, tfaat^ the seas were covered 
with the fleets of Gassivellaunus^ in pursuitof the 
Romans. 
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The united army^ of Caraar, and the Mivds 
which landed in Britain, on the second invaSlony 
could not have been less, on the lowest eomjlvlta- 
tion, than 120,000 mien. Athenaeus says that 
Gsessir sailed with a thousand ships; and' the 
commentaries allow more thaii eight hun&^ed; 
each of which, contained one hundred and fifty 
men. The number of carcdry, which WBi proba- 
bly underrated, as being half of the contribution 
6f the united nations of Gaul, was 2000^ entirely 
Gallic; a small foree^ to be opiMNsed to the Britisih 
cavalry, and 4000 chariots* The progress of the 
campaign, shews that it was nearly ineffeetive« 
At the highest computation of the troops of Cessar, 
the allies exceeded . them, by 20,000 men ; inclu* 
ding the cavalry, a mo^ important arm in GeUie 
warfare. Csesar, therefore^ tho* he eonstaatly 
arrogates the chief command, probably acted, 
6nly as an ally to the iBdui. 

The grand object of the campaign, was the 
occupation of London; iil which direction, the 
army advanced thro* the Watling-street; the great 
British road from the sea coast. Caasar describes 
this road, as a highway, ivith other highways, 
and roads, branching . from it. His words are s& 
plain, and unequivocal, that it is wonderftil, how 
any person could have imagined the non-^dsteneek 
bf regular roads, in Britain, before the time of 
Csesar. At the distance of about twelve miles 
from the coasts the army met with a r^n^ilarly 
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fortified place, undoubtedly the city of Caer-kent; 
80 strong, that the walls could only be approached, 
in ^l;e usual manner of investing towns, by the 
moiMid, and the testudo. But, as Caesar, when^he 
wrote the commentaries, had relinquished the 
occupation of Britain, it was not his policy, to 
inform the Roman people, that the islaqd abounded 
with large, and opulent cities. After two severe 
battles, in which, as it appears from the complaints 
of the Celtic warfare in general; and particularly 
of the chariots ; which, by Csesar^s account, were 
alone equivalent to the whole invading army, the 
Romans suffered very much; Caesar arrived at the 
Thames. He pretends that he passed the river, 
in the &ce of the army of Cassivellaunus; tho' the 
opposite bank was strongly fortified with pali- 
sades, some of which were driven under the waten 
But the horse, could not have effected a passage 
thro* these impediments ; nor could the legionary 
soldier have crossed the river up to the neck in 
water. But this account, rendered dubious, by 
the statement of Orosius, who merely says that 
the danger was avoided by the Romans, is directly 
contradicted by the Saxon chronicle; a dry abridg- 
ment of some lost British history. The hostility 
manifested by the Saxons, against every record 
of British greatness, makes it impossible, that a 
forgery should have been committed by a Saxon 
writer; the statement must have existed in a pre<- 
vious native history. An. express contradiction 

Y 
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of tl^ passage^ if real^ could never have been 
believed in ndtain. The Suxon chronicle had no 
inottve ^o pervert the truth ; but CJaesar had a 
double inducement) in his evident wish to a^ran- 
dise his oim €$xploit8)«iid iii the ^extreme easiness, 
with which any statement llatteriiig to the Roman 
arms, would be reeeived in Itaty* The passa^ 
of tfaeThameS) iH<e those of the Rhine^ is fabulous 
and visionary;. The total silence of C««ar as ti> 
the repassa^ of the Thames, and the return of 
the army, to the coast; and the necessity that the 
grand army of the Britons, encumbered with 
chariots, must also hav^ twice passed the Thames, 
shew that the subsequentevents happened entirely 
in Kentj Cassivellaunus having dispatched his 
cavalry, and infantry, to attack the Roman camp 
onthe«oast; harrassedlhe retreating army, with a 
corps, of ^chariots; which, issuing from the smaller 
highways^ and roads, into the Watling^street, 
perpetMirlty brokfe, laud routed^ detadbed portions 
of 4he Roman army; ' The attack was so eJfective, 
that the <*avahy; line^uat^ to the confReti were 
unable to^ leave the te^i^fe/ It is clean tlvat an 
army,«a«sittuitedi ant* decidedly itiferioi* r& the 
enemy, must hafte ^uiller^d kmnense Itosseb in the 
retreat. The BH^tSsfa.anny, for the purpose rf 
furttieriobBtruc*ingtbeIlcmiatts^i^oc6upied^^ 
kent; and/aft^r a gh<^ resiBtan^^ eVa^^uated the 
place, by the opposite gate, without Ivivitig sus^ 
tained the least injuiy, Cajsai- having completely 
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failed in his design on London, dignifies Gaerkent, 
by tiie name of the dty of Cassivellaunus; thAt, 
by being siqiposed to have taken the metropolis,, 
every, object of the expedUJon» might .ft.]^ear to 
have Iwen attcomplished. The whole BEitish army, 
not merely the foroes of Kj^t« must have besieged 
the Roman camp: and .Ciesar must have beea 
placed^, to his great perils between the ewps 
of chfu4otB, and the main ^itlsh Ekraay.. -By a 
desperate effort, he fought lus way, doubtlefi» with 
prodigious slaughtei^ thro* the opposing wmy; 
9nd . regained . the camp* n^th a few .followers. 
For Uie main < armyi musfe hare been completely 
broken up» and destroyed, in the retreat;, the 
British cavalry, axui iafvitxy, ha^g completed 
the work of destruction^ begun by the war cha- 
riots. The immediate departure of Cesar, by 
night, is far from co^fimuog the alleged surrender 
of- Cassivellaunus; iJio* U agrees adnurahly with 
his own fears, of ciq^ture^ and destruction;- and 
plfunly shews, that Cffisac himself hod been again 
summoned to surrender. Cftisar's account of bis 
embarcation, declares the inmMaise lossesf which 
he had sustained m the seeond invasion.. Of a 
thousand vhips, he had lost by far the greater 
numbw; for the remmmngvesselsj were only able 
to cmivey half of an army^ reduced by a. smy;^ 
sion ' of severe engagements, in adyanas^ 
retreating, thro' eighty nules of an ei 
country; and in the capturcj and cccaptur< 
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strongly fortified city; if we surmise no greater 
calamities, than are actually expressed in the 
narrative of C^sar. The plea, of an eifcessive 
number of captives, is nugatory; as the cavalry, 
rendered ineffective by the British chariots, and 
forced to remain under the protection of the 

• 

legionary soldiers, could hot possibly have made 
many prisoners. Caesar, by his own accoant, is 
convicted of falsity, in asserting that only forty 
ships perished in the supposed tempest. The 
extreme care with which he relates, that neither 
on this, nor any former occasion, any ship, con- 
taining soldiers, was missing; but only those that 
returned empty from the continent; shews the 
prevalence of unfavorable reports; and the pro- 
bability, that a great part of his navy, with troops 
on board, was captured by the enemy. But,- if it 

• 

be granted, tliat a moiety of the troops returned 

4 

to the continent in safety, as very few of the 
empty ships, and of those btiiit by Labienus, 
reached Britain; it is evident, that' very few, 
of the remaining half of the army, could have 
escaped. It is singular, that the ships built by 
LabienUs, could only have conveyed the tpn qo- 
lioii;s, and tliree hundred horse, which were left 
to guard the coast; it is probable, therefore, that 
these were the oiily troops expected to return ; 
that the rest of the airmy had perished; and the 
former navy, eitlier destroyed, or prevented from 
being drawn to the sea; as it will be FCcoUectedji 
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tiuit the operation of enclosing it within the camp, 
was difficult, and tedious; and that, of course, 
it could not be relaunched, in less time, and with 
less difficulty. But if the first moiety, as there 
is reason to believe, was captured by the fleets 
of Cassirellaunus; as confessedly very few empty 
ships returned to Britain; very few individuals, 
of an army of 120,000 men, could have escaped to 
Gaul. Some most extraordinary calamity, such as 
the loss of whole armies; for reinforcements must 
' have been otherwise provided for; must have 
occasioned the unusual, and pressing request, to 
Pompey, for fresh armies. The immense losses- in 
Britain, are a better explanation of this demand, 
than the destruction of the army of Sabinus, and 
Cetta; especially, if it be recollected, that their 
troops consisted entirely of fresh levies. Besides 
this, 1/ablenus, in the civil wars, addressing Pom- 
pey, in observations, uncontradicted by Csesar, 
and consequently true, says; ^*Thiak not, that 
these are the legions, which conquered Gaul, and 
Germany. 1 was present in all those battles, and 
can, of my own knowledge, affirm that but a very 
small part of that army now remains." The 
omission of Britain, in this passage, is deserving 
of notice; perhaps, in the original report, it was 
accompanied with circumstances, .which Caesar 
was unwilling to publish. Strabo mentions 
tions among the troops; and commotions i 
the enemy ; as the reasons for the return of ( 
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but these events ore inverted; they were the 
consequences of disasters in Britain: for^ if the^ 
army in Britain had perished^ the new levies 
would have been discontented, and the enemy 
encouraged. The young soldiei^y enoiainped on the 
shore of a distant sea; with numerous, and hostile 
nations, between Iiim and his native fields; almost, 
in view of the destruction of large, and well-ap- 
pointed armies; defective in discipline, the fruit 
of long experience, and s^pxious practice; might 
well view with dismay, the daiigers that were 
thickening round him. In the same proportion,, 
the confidence of the enemy would increase; and, 
full of the valour, and native alacrity, which have 
always distinguished that country, they would, 
naturally use every effort, to expel the invader. 
Both these suppositions, are amply confirmed, by 
the subsequent events of the war. The Roman 
troops were separated, not on account of a bad 
harvest, a very inadequate cause for such a inea^ . 
sure, but to prevent their combination. Ponticus 
Verunnius, apparently with great truth, attributes 
the rebellion in Gaul, to tlfe losses in Britain; and 
certainly, Caesar shows every sign 9f weakness; 
and the character of the war^ becomes entirely 
different. Every conquest, and every position, 
was gradually, and silently relinquished. Froni 
the pompous statements of conquests, enumerated 
by Suetonius, over the whole country; from the 
Pyrenean forests, the Alps, and the Cevennesi 
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whaterer was bounded by the Rhine, and the 
Rhone; must be deducted, not particular nations; 
but the whole of the countries invaded. The 
bloody stream of battle, which had flowed, thro' 
«o many impbdimenti^, over Gaul, and part of 
Britain, was now Retiring to its original source. 
The tide of war, was now turned to the south, 
and threatened to pass tlie Alps, and deluge Italy. 
The sanguinary contests, which preceded the 
invasions of Britain, were **a civil game," compa* 
red with the scenes of dbsperation, which followed 
them. The war, which, till thik time, had always 
ended with the summer, noW begins at the com- 
mencement of Winter; a iseason, usually devoted^ 
by the most hostile nations of antiquity, to mutual 
repose. A plan, ^ regularly concerted, separates 
the legion^; entirely prevents their co-operation; 
and even drives theni^ by thousands, to suicide: 
an example, almost unparalleled, of extreme des- 
peralSon. Caesar aflfects to cover his real fear, 
by the "pretence of a stratagem; allowing the 
enemy to suiround his rampart; cast weapons 
into' his cam^; and even send heraldis, to demand 
his histdnt surrender. If it be recollected, that 
th^se strange' proceedings happened at the end 
of -the fifth year, tlie nature of previous conquests 
may Be doubted. The coinpletei victory, claimed 
by tiim, must have been, either' an evasion of the 
enehiy, or a successful escape, by breaking thro' 
the line in one point. Csesar was unwilling, or 
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perhaps unable, to leave the army as usual, .and 
visit Italy. Messen^rs^ and embassies, traversed 
the country in every direction; and nightly conn* 
cils were assembled in desert places; with such 
success, that the most ancient alliesof the Romans 
deserted their standard; and the living material 
of war, was again demanded, and supplied^ 
Thirty thousand men left Italy, not for conquest, 
but for the protraction of a miserable state of 
defensive warfare. 

In the descripti«. .f the c».p»g., inTersW 
of incidents, are accompanied by the most striking^ 
suppression of truth. The wars of the Sequani, 
immediately before the arrival of Caesar, and 
which ought to have preceded it in the narration, 
are again alluded to; and the alleged unsuccessful 
embassy of Divitiacus, to Rome, agsdn asserted. 
Instead of any reasons for the invasion of Gaul; 
the geographical, and peculiarly unpleasmg in- 
troduction, to the commentaries, is substituted, 
with the intention of misleading the reader. 

As calamity thickens, round the unfortunate 
legions; andthechancesof success diminish; the 
despair of the commander, leads him to add crime 
to misfortune; by the murder, of Acco, leader of 
the Senones; and of Guturvatus; the atrocious 
punishment of the garrison of Uxellodunum; and 
the persecution of many brave defenders of their 
country, who only avoided a similar death by 
flight. The horrors of these military executions. 



is hffightme^, by tl» disgusting affe^ta^tloxi o^ 

qlenifdoey. The remmning events of tl^e Gallic 

wAr» afsufoe a ohiuucter of defensive warfare; 

^smtIiq is tiire^f^Qfly aqd tl)o Province actually 

eg^t^ffid. V ey^Fy <4hw memorial were lost^ tli^ 

mnpoval of the seat of war, from the Imnks of the 

IUl}ii^9 i^d the tioprdftrs of the British channel^ to 

the shores of the mediterraoeaii; andy virtually^ 

into Italy; shew that C^sar was no longer con-* 

qiieror. Famine^ the last and greatest plague^ 

of ^ iavadic^ ^rmy^ and the surest indication 

of inferiority^ i^sails the ^rmy ; X^ot in remote, 

aod.wvagje , regions^ but on the very bprders of 

their . resources* To the slow operations of fa* 

mi0^9.,was added> the drea^ful^ and wellknown 

. d^fcs^t^.at Gergoyia;, whejre^, as forty-six centurioiis 

penciled, the f^rmy nnust have suffered the most 

. d^%#ul slttught^r. At this msis, Cses^r^ lil^e 

BKOj^^partfs;, wo;ald have left Labienus^ ai|d the 

9xvoy$ toit))?ir fatie; but the roads, as he himself 

. j^nca^tiously coodTei^es, ^ere completely mter- 

,cQpt^. The . repprts spread by the Gauls, that 

Cie^str )ivas retreating^ and flying into the Province; 

i^QQfiirm the probi^bility^ that this> if possible, was 

. his reiil intention. It is. an ^|[trfM>rdin«ry admis* 

111911 ^ .weniknesS) to record tl^e, assertion of the 

eiifyviy, thai; none of t^eir cavalry ought to l^e 

reo^yedin jBuy l^Qlise; or luiye ai^cess tp his home; 

iflio.l^ad not twice charged thro' the Rpman linp. 

This nriist have bsen the ptdin^l7 practice of t)i»e 

z 
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Gallic cavalry ; otherwise the most distant suppe- 
sitiofis of this kind, would never have occurred to 
a really victorious army. In feet, the Romans, 
harrassedin every quarter; and deprived of sup- 
plies, and reinforcements; must have ended tfce 
-war,'by a disgraceful treaty; the evacuation of the 
country; and contributions, differing in nothing, 
but the name,' from a tribute. We view these 
events, by a light shed on them frmn the imperial 
dignity: but if Caesar, as he intended, had com- 
mitted suicide, in the civil wars; if, consequently, 
Pompey had been the founder of a new dynasty; 
Csesar would have ranked, with Cataline, and 
Clodius; and would not have been considered, at 
this period, as the undoubted conqueror of 6aul> 
and Britain. In his own times, before he attained 
the supreme power; an event, which, for ages, 
turned the calm historian into a flatterer; be was 
not regarded as a conqueror, who was carrying 
the fame of the Roman arms into savage nirfxons; 
but -as one, abasing a powerful,' and lucrative 
command, in a way likely to be dangerous to the 
republic. There is probably some truth ' in the 
statement of Ariovistus, that the government at 
Rome, desired the death of Ccesar. His mal-ad- 
ministration, excited the indignation of the senate; 
and the consul, Marcellus^ moved his recall, before 
thi? expiration of his time; and Gate publidy 
declared, that when he dismissed the army, he 
would bring him to trial. These proeeedKngs, are 
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BOfplf justified, by a minute examination of th/d 
events of the war. It is plain9 that the senate 
doubted much bow to a^t; whether, at the insti- 
gation of Cato, to send commi^ioners into Gaul, 
and to deliverhim, if guilty of br^^lcing treaties, 
vato the hands of his enemies; or to grant him a 
triumpb« Policy, seconded by the power of Ccesar, 
dictated a triumph. Csdsar was extrenaely anxious 
to fM-event accusation; and fearful of the intentioiia 
«f Domitius, in the fourth year of his government, 
procured, by his interest, the election of Fompey, 
and Gra^fsus* 

' It was not without design, that Csesar left the 
commentaries incomplete. The account of the 
campaign, ends with the capture of Alesia, where 
tbeRomans again suffered the extremity of famine; 
and the surrender of Vercingetorix, the former 
friend of Csesar, in the hope of reconciliation; but 
who was led in triumph, and then killed, according 
to the eruely and atrocious custom of the Romans. 
Yet the general state . of the Roman affairs in 
Gaul» was by no means improved. 
^ With this partial success, so strangely rewarded 
by the senate, with twenty days of minor triumph, 
Caesar evidently wishes to conclude hi$ commen** 
taries ; for, tho' he had tinie to record the events 
of ihe civil war, he makes lio further mention 
pf Gaul. This silence is emphatic: Csesar had 
nothing favorable to record, and he despaired 
pf palliating the. melancholy,, and disgracefuli 
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termioatidn ot the wai". It i^emakied for "Hir&itg 
Pansa to inferpn the vrdAdy that actual ioTaslons^ 
of the Frovince, and et^n of- Itdlj, b^ft^ on titer 
point of execution, Ceesftr tirttlally ma^ Rom^. 
tributary to the Gauli;; by the remission of Wef 
eontributions; the erection of public wOrks^ in' 
liheir cities; and the bribery ofc the chief m^xu 
He was contented to purdbase pliace, with mo^tieyy 
from nations, whom he pretended^ to have t<M- 
quered^ The leading men ot the Gronls, foir the 
destmies of -nations are. in tho hands cif a: fer^i 
particularly in democracies, where indivlAiid 
authority, being unknown to flie letups ciatiiiot be 
limited by it; betrayed the ^general^ good for pri- 
vate interest. The trjith of this, is eonfimed^foy 
Cicero, whq says that Gsesar intended to concilittt^ 
the Gauls, by Iiope, and rewards^ Any payment^ 
from one nation to anotlier, under these cireum- 
Stances, is, in effect, a tribute. Hieise separate 
evidences, confirm the testimony of Bbntieus Ve-^ 
runnifis, that Gsesar averted the invasioii^ of Italy, 
by opening liis treasures to tliepriiices of paal^ 
Thiese eyienis are rendered still more {nbbable^ by 
the ancient manner, recorded by Tacitus, Of eb'O-: 
eiliating the Grermau nfttions; by public presMts^ 
of horses, arms, gold chiilns, and » even money} 
the amount of whit^h, was estimated, by caleUlitting 
the probable success, and rislc, of a campaign* 
It was, in fact, ^ composition, instead of taking 
frootyinkind} imd affiirds ample testfandny, of the 
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stMDJ^til' of the Ci^tid iiWtiK>&«; aad Ab cfti^^alW- 
tl^(ft «rMitii6s9 (tf thi^ Rottam. 

from tbd hiiMol^y «f tM$ #ai^# tf tAie- ^Mr^sttstf 
dtoceptiott^y hatd be^' ]^rMCisidd< i* a* irAUM 

moreV rtiffiititof laNiMittM e^Mle^ to^fbe iieflMte;i^ «6tf 
fsim mmtei ^We¥^ aMeMlMls of ti«l6fy/ bife'iMs- 

Hl^^r^ iio» 4hd^y3i«p ii^tiotf« tr&i^ 6ii^(M!Md«fd^tfa# 
Rbihan fci^ipe^^ ^ftiA^^ if ^^«^ ^«^klgfy ^Tti^iecl 
hlhie^^ eithtpAmgthe events 6f kieWfekt^^ B» 
i«c6^a3il^ exp6^y on ^^mAine^iM^i thdtho6ky 
tbm^tiit^ridihg ima^fng^i Whiob h^ not' cftllfeM^ 
in its credit, i^eth the most- litti^tife^ and* <5]4tibaF 
Mi^peetion ^ must" neeesskHly be trii6. 
' It ii6 pissing to rescttfe fiH>m impu6Mioti, otiif 
&fieet^toi*s$ or those, Who before us occtipiedi the 
{Same .country! but it is^ essential ^ on a r^i^nif 
ftceoiint^ to free th^ ^eat- families of l^urope, 
from th^ barbBiism falsely attributed to tHeia. 

If^ aeeerding t^ the theory of Epi^urtis; the 
belief of Lucretius, and €iceroj and the gene^t'al 
assent of antiquity, to the existence of aboriginal 
tribes; man sprung into being, by some plastic 
povrer of nature; then, it would be fair to trace 
him, thro' several gradations, from barbarism to 
civilization. It would be neeessaryy to 4nleF-his 
pri^inal savage state. But, if. we loo}£: with 



loH T, /or Gibraller rtai GibntlUi 
0, for wu nadiitn- 
4, far Gibraller rtad GibnlUr. 
11, fir pispogaled tiad propagtUd. 
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